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CHAPTER I 

■^ITH an elaborate flourish, Henry looked 
at the big silver watch on his wrist. 

It was three minutes to two, and as his 
appointment with Charlie was for half past two, 
he had enough time to finish his fruit cocktail, 
smoke a couple of cigarettes and look around 
him. 

He had been in Bombay for over a week 
and was never tired of looking around him. 
As a matter of fact the more he looked, the more 
exciting things he discovered, and he felt he 
had not even begun to count the extraordinary 
things that could happen in this country. 

For example, walking down Bhuleshwar 
two days ago, he had seen a cow stroUing in the 
middle of the street with a crow perched hghtly 
on her back; sauntenng in the midst of the 
inferior beings who crawled round her sacred 
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person; aloof and detached, like a grande dame 
lost m her secret thoughts, a philosopher 
chewing his cud and ruminating in peace on 
the futility of earthly desires. 

Then there had been the cart, driven by a 
pair of the most dejected looking bullocks he 
had ever come across in his life. But their 
driver was not dejected... far from it. The 
perspiration streamed down his angry face as he 
twitched their tails, mercilessly goaded them 
with a wooden stick, and bawled at the top of 
his voice the most hornble imprecations at their 
skinny posteriors. 

For a moment the dejected looking bullocks 
pretended to walk faster, but only for a 
moment. Before Henry could have counted 
five, they were crawling as before, accepting the 
blows of the dnver with the same stoic 
indifference with which the cow received the 
homage of her worshippers. 

Just then a big Packard had entered the 
street. The dnver wearing a black livery and 
looking very important, sounded the electnc 
horn till the place was filled with its strident 
shnek. But the cow, the bullocks, their driver 
and the people who swarmed around them 
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like ants had completely ignored him. It was 
as though the Packard with its hveried 
chauffeur and electric horn simply did not exist, 
and the eternal venties were the bullocks, the 
cow and the crow on her back. 

In the end the Packard had lost. It had 
had to wait till the cow finally decided to get 
up on the pavement, and the cart, groaning and 
creaking on its unsteady wheels slowly moved 
out of the way. 

'Oh Lord!’ Henry had said to himself; 
‘if I were a journalist instead of an improvised 
salesman trying to sell unsaleable hats, what 
headlines I would send to my paper! "East 
and West meet in the Streets of Bombay."... 
“Second City of the Empire refutes Kipling”... 
The New Order changeth, making way for 
old... ’ 

But the place where he was now sipping his 
fruit cocktail was much more familiar, for the 
Soda Fountain of the Metropolitan Cinema was 
like the soda fountains he had seen m most of 
the cheaper picture houses of Europe. 

He looked at the coloured poster on the 
wall opposite— Don Ameche in the “Three 
Musketeers” — and noticed with pleasure that 
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the little green table at which he was sitting 
had a glass top, so that he was able to stroke 
his tiny moustache and smile at himself as he 
was always so fond of doing. 

He looked across at the counter behind 
which a waiter was preparing a cup of coffee. 
He had seen many waiters doing that in many 
countries of the world, and they had always 
gone about their work with quick brisk move- 
ments, like men who had other things to do in 
life besides preparing coffee for their customers. 
But this particular waiter was behaving exactly 
as if he and the gentleman who had ordered the 
cup were masters of Time, with all Eternity 
lying prostrate at their feet. 

And that was another extraordinary thing 
about this country. 

On the boat, Henry had made friends with 
a young Parsi who had spent seven years in 
England, and who had said to him ” If you 
want to get on in India, my boy, you must 
learn to take things easy. Nobody is ever in a 
hurry out there; the sun takes good care of 
that. And it’s no use getting angry, because if 
you lose your temper till you are purple in the 
face, it won’t make the slightest difference. 
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Ours IS the country in the world where patience 
and self control are absolutely indispensable 
virtues". 

He had thought the young Parsi was 
exaggerating. People who knew a country 
very well were usually inchned to show ofi a bit 
when they were with strangers visiting it for 
the first time. But now that he had been in 
Bombay for more than a week,... nine days to 
be exact,... he was sure his friend had under- 
stated rather than overstated the case. 

It was evident for mstance, that neither 
the waiter preparing the coffee nor the gentle- 
man waiting to drink it was in the least bit 
pressed for time. Henry would have thought 
that at five mmutes past two in the afternoon, 
a well dressed prosperous looking person in the 
prime of hfe would just gulp doivn his drink 
and rush back to office, instead of which he was 
leaning back in his chair and reading the 
Times of India with obvious mterest. 

‘To look at him,’ thought Henry, ‘one would 
imagine he was as unemployed as I am, or had 
just mhented a fortune from a maiden aunt. 
It must be the latter, that silk suit he is wearing 
is worth forty rupees if it’s worth a pie. I 
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wouldn't at all inind changing places with him 
for a bit.’ 

Then there was the lady sitting under the 
coloured poster of the “Three Musketeers.’’ She 
was worse than the gentleman because she was 
not even reading the Tmes, but just sat with 
her hands folded in her lap, staring at the 
Council Hall on the opposite side of the road. 

She seemed to be particularly interested in 
the Union Jack fluttering gaily on its staff 
which her eyes never left for a moment. Henry 
wondered if the red and blue stripes were 
revealing to her secrets hidden from other 
mortals, because the brooding intensity of her 
gaze was slightly disconcerting, not to say 
entirely unnecessary, in a subject of His 
Britannic Majesty who must have seen hundreds 
of Union Jacks in the course of her life. 

It was evident the poor woman did not 
belong to the privileged classes, and one had 
only to look at her hollow cheeks, her pinched 
nose, the network of fine wrinkles under her 
matted grey hair to realize what miles of social 
barriers separated her from the gentleman 
waiting to drink his coffee. 
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And her dress was no better than her 
appearance. She was wearing a frayed and 
tattered sari, a pair of worn out black velvet 
slippers open at the back, and a blouse even 
more frayed and tattered than the sari with 
lines of half broken discoloured beads at the 
neck and sleeves. 

Clearly she did not belong in the place in 
which she had entered, so that everj'body, 
includmg the waiters, cleaner and better dres- 
sed than she was, ignored her as completely as 
though she did not exist. 

Henry felt so sorry for her that he would 
have gone over to her table and offered her a 
drink, had he not been prevented by that 
haunted brooding look in her eyes which 
continued their unwavering examination of the , 
coloured stripes. 

She certainly did look forbidding. One 
could never tell with women; the most vener- 
able looking dames were known to suffer 
occasionally from the most incredible illusions, 
and she might possibly think he was tiymg to 
get fresh. 

At this point things began to get lively 
with the noisy entrance mto the Fountain of 
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four excited schoolboys. The oldest could not 
have been older than fifteen, and they all 
belonged to the community known as Anglo- 
Indian. 

Henry had learnt to recognize them by sight 
which was not at all difficult It was obvious 
they were not English and it was obvious they 
were not Indian either. For one thing, their 
skins were much too fair for this countrj^, and 
their hair was often a light brown or a beautiful 
gold, instead of the oily raven black of the 
Hindus he had seen in the streets. 

But none the less one could see that they 
belonged to India, even the women who were 
perfectly stunning with their tight fitting silk 
stockings, their high heeled shoes and elabo- 
rately waved hair. ■\'\Tierever they went they 
exhumed sex appeal. ..tons of it, ...so that a 
mere male hke Henry always felt slightly giddy 
in their presence. They really were difterent 
from the other w’omen one came across in 
Bombay. 

And the boys who had ]ust come in w’ere 
also fine healthy attractive young creatures. 
They threw their satchels on the ground and 
shouted at the w^aiter, all at the same time "A 
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grape fruit for me, boy... Get me an ice-cream 
with heaps of chocolate in it... I want a cold 
coffee and look sharp about it; we are in "'a 
hurry.” 

How important they looked, these young 
men! Henry would have sworn that if their 
pockets had been a bit less empty they would 
have sniffed at anything milder than beer. It 
was a real treat to watch them, looking so 
pleased with themselves and with life as they 
took out their exercise books and noisily began 
to compare their work. 

But now the frayed and tattered lady 
suddenly came to life Abandoning the Union 
Jack at last, she selected one of the boys, the 
youngest and best looking of the group, and 
fixing him w'lth an icy stare, exclaimed: 

“There you are i Back again at your dirty 
tricks, you wTetch, copying your homework and 
getting ready to tell a big thumping lie to 
your teacher.” 

Silence in the Fountain. The astonished 
boys stared at her and she continued to stare at 
her good looking victim. 

“Oh, don’t imagine I am being taken in 
by those sheep’s eyes of yours. You are a 
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cheat and a liar and you know it as well 
as I do.” 

Very red in the face the boy got up to 
retrieve his honour, but his companions pulled 
him back, sniggering and pointing to their 
foreheads. 

In less than a minute, the lady’s indignation 
had reached such alarming proportions that 
one of the waiters rushed out and returned 
with the proprietor, an elegant young man of 
about thirty five who, smiling and nervously 
rubbing his hands, asked in his most conciliatory 
voice. 

“What can I do for you mother? Would 
you like a cold dnnk or a cup of tea 

Bang came her fist on the table. 

“Don’t you call me mother, Mister. Call 
me sister. Have you got the cheek to say 1 am 
old enough to be your mother ? Say that once 
again, and I shall break every one of your thirty 
two teeth.” 

Unable to bear it any longer, Henry took 
up his hat and rushed out of the Fountain. The 
waiter ran after him with the bill, and the 
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angry lady suddenly relenting, called out 
after him. 

‘‘Come and see me dearie, whenever you 
can spare a few minutes for a lonely girl.” 

Out in the street again, he took a deep 
breath. This was really the most incredible 
thing about this entirely incredible country. 
Poor sick creatures like the one in there were 
allowed to roam about at large and go wherever 
they hked, and nobody thought of doing 
anythmg about it. Only yesterday, he had 
seen a man with red eyes fiercely brandishing 
a stick in the air and barking like a dog; but 
when he had mentioned it to the small 
shopkeeper who sold packets of needles and 
reels of cotton, the fellow had simply shrugged 
his shoulders and replied in his broken English. 
“Oh, he is all right. I don’t think he is mad at 
all, he is pretending because he likes to frighten 
people.” 

Well that was that. He had not come to 
India as a missionary or a social reformer, and 
if he wanted to sell his hats he should take care 
not to get all muddled with sentiment just ten 
minutes before his meetmg \sith Charlie. 
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The best thing to do was to take another 
deep breath, and kill the time by looking at the 
books and illustrated magazines in the little 
stall round the corner. 

As he crossed the street, he saw before him 
a big black building. He had seen it before 
and knew its name: Waterloo Mansions. He 
had been enchanted by the imagination which 
had though of immortalizing the Iron Duke in 
black stone ]ust opposite the Metropolitan 
Cinema in Bombay city. In fact, most of the 
names he had come across had enchanted him 
in varying degrees’ Queen’s Court, Earl’s 
Court, Windsor Court, St. James’ Court,. ..the 
whole place was literally strewn with courts. 

He had also seen a Belvedere, a Dorchester, 
a Marlborough House and was always on the 
look out for a Chamberlain Mansion or a row of 
Simon flats. It seemed Bombay was the right 
place to come to, whenever one’s history needed 
a little brushing up. 

But for the moment he had other things to 
think about. Getting up on the pavement, he 
stared at the buildings on the opposite side with 
the brown trams and the huge one storeyed buses 
clanging and hooting between him and them. 
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He never had enough of those little 
roadside shops which seemed to sell every 
article for which a reasonable human being 
could conceivably express or feel a desire* 
needles and threads, safety pins and hurricane 
lamps, toys and crockery, locks and keys. 

He had looked at them so often and so long 
that for hun they were as ahve as the men 
and women who entered them, and he knew it 
was possible to love some of these httle shops 
as one loves a friend, just as there were others 
which merited nothing but one’s utter contempt 
and hatred. 

The little dairy, for example, which implor- 
ed him every day to eat Staffads Butter was a 
friend, because it constantly reminded him of 
his own unsuccessful efforts to sell his hats, 
]ust as the bakery two steps away from it, 
which paraded its buns and yellow balls of 
cheese with such cocksure arrogance was nothing 
better than an insufferable httle snob, showing 
off his wealth before the poor. 

But most of all, Henry was interested in 
the residential flats above these shops He was 
sure that all the rooms in all the buildings 
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resembled the one in which Charhe lived and 
had his shop. He had not met any of the 
people who lived in them, but it was not 
difficult to imagine the sort of lives they led. 
He had decided to write a book on them, as it 
was obvious no self respecting man could spend 
nine whole days in India without discussing in 
print her various social and economic problems. 

For instance, there was the beggar problem 
which had been at his back from the moment 
he had got off the boat and was there nght 
now, in the form of an old Goan who followed 
him, whining: “Very hungry, daddy; very 
hungry.” 

"Oh shut up,” cried Henry, irritably. 
“You won’t get a pie out of me, you old bound- 
er, but I’ll give you a new hat if you like. 
That thing you have stuck on your head is a 
virtual abomination.” 

But it was no use arguing with the wretch 
who kept on following and whining. “Very 
hungry, daddy; very hungry.” 

The sounds he made, like those of a whip- 
ped cur, were so unbearable that to escape 
them Henry walked straight into a grocer’s shop 
without having the least idea where he was going. 
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A consumptive looking young Hindu came 
up to him and asked him in a tired voice what 
he could do for him. Henry looked longingly 
at the rows of I.X.L. jam, the boxes of tinned 
fruit, the packets of chocolates in the glass 
cases ; then he thought of the hve rupee note 
in his pocket, and decided there was nothing in 
the world the young Hindu could do for him. 

By now he was painfully aware of a fierce 
old lady behind the counter with a back as 
straight as a wooden board for cleaning knives, 
though she could not have been an hour 
younger than seventy five. 

She was glaring at him as if she had caught 
him in the act of stealmg one of her tins of 
raspberry jam and was, with the utmost 
difl&culty, restraining her natural impulse to 
send for the Police. 

Henry wondered vaguely what he had done 
to incur her displeasure, and why she had 
wrapped her head so carefully in a white 
cloth that not a single hair was visible. 
He decided she must be bald, and was 
preparing to walk out of the shop with as 
much dignity as he could muster at a moment's 
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notice, when he remembered what his Parsi 
friend had told him about the women of his 
community. 

The young ones, it seemed, were so modem 
that they bobbed their hair and spent their 
mghts dancing at the Taj, but the old 
ones kept their heads covered with a white 
cloth every minute of the day and night. 
Firstly, because it was written that if a single 
wisp of hair fell off a lady’s head while she was 
saying her prayers, the Almighty would be so 
angry there would be no answering for the 
consequences. Secondly, because it was a 
known fact that the Devil entered one’s room in 
the night to give a smart tap on any female 
head that was not covered with becoming 
modesty. 

Henry did not quite remember whether the 
Evil One had a fixed number of taps for every 
head or whether he dealt with each case 
according to its merits; but the idea of anyone, 
even the Devil,; daring to lay disrespectful 
hands on that old dame' was really too amusing 
for words. It made him laugh and laugh and buy 
a packet of chocolates before he realized what 
he was doing. Why not, after all? He knew 
Charlie would be touched by the little present; 
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Charlie who was such a dear, kind hearted, 
ridiculous old soul that one could not help loving 
him and laughing at him and wanting to shake 
a little sense into him, all at the same time. 

It was decidedly a good idea. He wondered 
why he had not thought of it before. 

He had to pass by the Carlton Restaurant 
to reach the staircase leading to Charlie’s room 
on the third floor. 

It was quite empty now except for two 
waiters who were standing at the door with two 
dirty napkins flung over their shoulders, but as 
Henry had passed by it very often, he knew 
exactly what it would be like later on in the day. 

An old gramophone hidden somewhere in 
the darkest comer of the room would grind 
out the latest waltz. There would be a party 
of soldiers clinking glasses of beer and thumping 
on the tables with their fists, with a few of 
them detaching themselves from the group to 
play a noisy game of billiards. Several elderly 
gentlemen would escort heavily rouged ladies 
into the little rooms.. .‘For Famflies Only’... 
separated from the big hall by a screen of 
thick glass. 
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And all the time there would be something 
patheticall}' heroic and ridiculous about the 
dm and the merriment, making one thmk of a 
woman in widow’s weeds getting drunk to 
forget her grief, for how could one help but 
admire the courage of men and uomen who 
could even try to be gay m this place over 
which gloom and dreariness hung like a deadly 
pall ^ 

The sun was shining bnghtly on the roofs 
of the houses and on the people in the street, 
but the staircase was enveloped in a darkness 
so complete that Henry had to count his steps, 
like a man li^ang to find his way with a band- 
age over his e^’es. 

He wondered whv all these houses wore 

V 

that look of perpetual mourning, as though in 
each flat there lurked a shameful secret wluch, 
come what might, had to be concealed from 
prying eyes. 

^^^lat was the shame they sought to hide, 
these houses with their one room flats ? The 
shame of haMiig failed, the shame of liaving 
to pretend all the time one had not failed , the 
shame A)f havmg to play a role m a farce which 
never came to an end the farce of being 
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genteel on an income which perpetually faded 
before one’s eyes , the farce of living in a house 
called “Horizon View” when there was no 
horizon anywhere in sight. 

And then there were those smells ! Those 
smells which rushed at one from all directions, 
so that one had to hang giddily on to the 
banisters ‘ the smell of potatoes being fried in 
cheap oil, of stale pork, of heavily spiced 
curry, of rotten eggs in uncovered dustbins... 
and above all, pervading all, dominating all... 
that smell of smells. 

How was it possible for these houses 
bearing the burden of so many smells, of so 
many shameful secrets, ever to look happy 
and bright, even when the sun was shining so 
gaily on their roofs and on the people m the 
streets ? 

He had now reached the first floor. It 
was not so dark here, because a lamp burning 
in the room threw a faint light on the little 
corridor between one storey and the next. 

On the door, a shining brass plate with 
huge black letters carved on it, announced 
that Mademoiselle Lucile gave lessons in 
French and deportment for a moderate fee. 
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‘Three rupees per lesson/ said Henry to 
himself. ‘Perhaps the pupils who come later 
on in the day will throw in a little extra... 
a bottle of cheap scent or a visit to the Greens 
where teacher and taught will, it is under- 
stood, talk nothing but French. Nothing like 
practice in conversation if one wants to learn 
a foreign language.’ 

Here he was on the second. Complete 
darkness and voices behind the closed doors; 
“The Ace of Diamonds, the Queen of Hearts. 
Everywhere I see money for you my child, and 
more money.” If only the lady telling someone 
else’s fortune could have said the same for 
herself ! “Your young man will come back very 
soon, covered with glory. I am glad you 
followed my advice and kept yourself bonny for 
him. Your waiting is nearly over, my child, 
and you have been a very brave girl.” 

“Oh Madame, tell me exactly when he will 
come back. Tell me the day, the hour, the 
minute so that I may be ready for him whenever 
he comes. Oh! I am so happy, so happy, I 
shall simply die of joy!” A high, girlish 
treble; the voice of youth which could ignore 
the gloom and the dreariness, and die of joy 
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because a young man was coming back very 
soon, from somewhere. 

The third, where Charlie lived. A pair of 
green eyes peered at Henry suspiciously, and a 
cat slunk away into the darkness, leaving him 
in no doubt of what she had been doing. 

Once again he heard voices behind the 
closed door; a slow soft drawl hke the purring 
of a cat, and a high shrill falsetto, cracking with 
anger and suffenng. 

So, for the hundreth time in nine days he 
would be called upon to witness one of those 
charming httle scenes which seemed to be as 
much a part of Charlie’s room as the fan on the 
ceilmg and the wardrobe fixed in the wall. 

He knew exactly what was happening 
behind the door. Charlie was walking up and 
down, tearing wildly at his black curls. Abdul 
Khan was lolling on the divan with the blue 
crepe cover, idly stroking his silky beard. The 
tailors squatting on their mats behind the cur- 
tain were as unconscious of their master’s tearful 
outburst as the fashion books with which the 
floor was littered, or the reels of coloured cotton 
and lace flung pell-mell on the chairs and bed. 
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Abdul Khan was no longer talking and 
everything was quiet except for Charlie, poor 
foolish Charlie who always wore bs heart on his 
sleeve, and had never learnt to keep his chin 
up and suffer in silence like a man. 

Henry had seen them together very often, 
...the noisy little Italian, nervously running his 
fingers through his shinmg curls, and the big 
silent Pathan with his long cane, bs silky beard 
and slow catlike movements. 

He had seen him staring vacantly out of 
the window while Charlie was threatening to 
jump out of it. He had seen the contempt in 
the flasbng black eyes and heard the quiet 
insolence in the soft slow drawl: “If you are 
not satisfied with me Mr. Charlie, let us cancel 
our contract. You find another partner and I 
shall find one too. Perhaps I shall not take 
another partner. My business is not so good tbs 
month. I think it is better for me to work alone." 

Outraged and fascinated, Henry had 
watched and listened to these two strange 
associates, and always he had wondered why 
Charlie put up with him, why he endured the 
contempt in the flasbng black eyes, the 
insolence in the soft slow drawl, making once 
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again' the old proposal, ...always made and 
never accepted. 

He had wondered often, but to-day he did 
not wonder because he was not interested. He 
had been out since eleven and had spent nearly 
all his money. It was imperative that he should 
seU those black and browni felts, or he would 
have to go back to the hotel and face 
Mr Williams v/hose steely grey eyes chilled 
him to the bone, and made him shiver on the 
hottest day. Nothing could be more urgent 
than the sale of those hats and Charlie, the only 
person in Bombay likely to buy them was m 
the throes of a violent quarrel with his business 
partner,... a silly contemptible quarrel which 
made Henry shiver "with anger and distaste. 

If one had a bungalow at Malabar Hill, 
fitted out by the most expensive mtenor 
decorators, he thought, it was possible to sin 
like artists and transform the most sordid fact 
into a thing of voluptuous beauty. But people 
living in one room flats above the Carlton 
Restaurant with bath and kitchen combined, 
should really learn to be respectable, for therein 
lay their only hope of salvation. 

It was evident nobody had heard his nng. 
The only thing to do was to go back to the 
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hotel and invent on the way a plausible story 
for Mr. Williams: ‘I am so sorry, Mr. Williams; 
the gentleman was out, but I shall see him 
definitely this evening and settle my bill 
before dinner.’ 

Slowly he turned round and began to walk 
down the stairs, counting them as he always 
did, one by one, when the door suddenly opened 
and Abdul Khan, sleek and debonair came out, 
twirling his long cane and humming a plaintive 
oriental air. 

He wished Henry good-morning in his soft 
drawling voice and passed on, followed imme- 
diately by Charlie, panting and tearful, crying: 
“Please don't go like that, Abdul, please don’t. 
I am so sorry for everything I said. I won’t 
ever talk to you like that again. Please. . . “then 
seeing Henry... “Oh it’s you, Henry. Good- 
morning. Do go in and make yourself comfort- 
able. Boy, give the Sahib a cup of tea and 
some toast. I shall be back in a minute. 
Please wait for me.” 

Then they both disappeared round the 
curve of the stairs: the big qmet Onental, 
twirling his cane and purring like a cat; the 
small excited Italian tumbling headlong after 
him with the tears streaming down his face. 


CHAPTER II 


was greeted by an alarming female 

standing with her back to the window^ so 
big she seemed to shut out the hght and air. 
Who on earth was she, and where in heaven’s 
name had Charlie got hold of her ! It was as 
though the pathetic little modiste enjoyed 
having big people around him, out of a morbid 
desire to torture himself and draw the attention 
of the world to his own extreme littleness, 
because there was really no other explanation 
for Abdul Khan or for this Juno he had never 
met before, although he had been here more 
than half a dozen times. 

Now that he came to think of it, he had 
never met anyone in Charlie’s flat except the 
customers and the big Pathan with his pumng 
voice and slow movements. He could almost 
have sworn that Charlie had no friends in this 
big city, so that when he had seen him vanish 
round the curve of the stairs, he had let himself 
in to spend a quiet hour over the mornmg 
paper and a cup of tea. 
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/Vnd when one is looking forward to so rare 
a treat, what can be more disconcerting than to 
find oneself suddenly confronted with a thirteen 
stone lady, wearing a pair of dainty glass 
earrings and standing with her back to the 
window, five feet ten in her shoes • 

‘Who does Charlie think he is,’ muttered 
Henry angrily. ‘ I came here to sell my hats, 
not to entertain his little girl friends while be is 
running after his temperamental partner. Wait ' 
till he gets back. I'll give him a piece of my 
mind, tell him a few things he won’t forget 
in a hurry l ’ 

He noticed that she was nodding at him 
like a good natured dragon, her glass earrings 
bobbing up and down with every movement of 
her head, and saying affably. 

“ Good morning, young man. Come right 
in and make yourself at home. Charlie told 
me you were coming and I have been looking 
forward to meetmg you. I am Ida Leman. 

I am sure you know everything about me, so 
there we are, ]ust like old friends.” 

Henry knew nothing whatever about her, 
but let it go at that. Preferring them blonde 
and petite, he was not in the least bit thrilled 
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by her. Besides, he was quite sure that long 
before Charlie came back he would know 
enough about her to write a five hundred page 
biography, provided of course, he was crazy 
enough to want to do such a thing. 

It was so obvious she was one of those 
women who pubhsh their ‘ Life and Loves ’ if 
they know how to wnte, and if they don't, 
devour the True Romances and True Confes- 
sions of other women, then pounce on a poor 
unsuspecting male and force him to listen to 
them for hours, while they talk and talk like all 
the cruelly wronged heroines of all the True 
Romances put together. 

So he just wished her good-morning and 
sat down in a black rage, allowing her to do all 
the talking. 

“ I am sure you would like a cup of tea,” 
she cned gaily. “How much sugar,., only 
two^ That's a good boy! I can never take 
mme with less than three big lumps and it's so 
bad for one's figure. You should have seen 
me as a girl in my home town (the life story 
has begun, thought Henry, as he sipped his 
tea.) “ I was so shm that the boys who danced 
with me always declared I simply melted m 
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their arms. But look at me now. That's 
what life has done to me , life and that scoun- 
drel. When a woman has suffered as much as 
I have, she just stops caring what she looks 
like. Something inside her goes snap; the 
springs of her being are broken, and nothing 
can ever set them right again. It’s so wrong 
of parents not to tell their daughters about the 
facts of life. It’s the surest way of making 
them fall for the first good looking rogue who 
comes their way. If you ever have a little girl, 
Mr. ConneU, tell her everything about it,.. it 
will be a crime if you don’t," 

T was right,' thought Henry in utter 
despair. 'She talks like all the confessions and 
romances put together, plus the True Story 
Magazine and a Word of Advice to Parents.’ 

He had resigned himself to his fate, as it 
was evident no power on earth could now stop 
her from talking, but he felt it was not asking 
too much to finish his cup in peace before the 
recital began in deadly earnest. He was by no 
means sure he would succeed, but as there was 
no harm in trying, he cleared his throat and 
sighed. 
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"Yes, Mrs. Leman, life is a funny business. 
Where do we come from, where do we go, and 
what’s the meaning of everything that happens 
in between? But it's no use thinking too 
much about it if we want to preserve our 
sanity. Where do you live, dear Mrs. Leman ?" 

He was proud of the clever way in which 
he had changed the conversation, because it 
was clear she had no idea at all that he was 
putting her off. Nodding and beaming once 
again, she replied. 

« 

"Not very far from here. I have two little 
rooms just opposite the old Customs House. 
You really must come over and see me one of 
these days. Charlie must have told you I come 
here every day. Nothing like a brisk httle 
walk to keep you fit and give you that Krus- 
chen feeling, you know. Charlie and I have a 
cup of tea together, after which we discuss the 
international situation. Tell me, Mr. Connell,” 
she went on, looking at him earnestly, "will 
there be a war after all ? They say the situa- 
tion is rapidly deteriorating. Do you think 
our dear Mr. Chamberlain will succeed in his 
noble efforts to spare the world the barbaric 
horrors of another conflagration ? 
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“Oh God/’ she cried, rocking so violently 
in her chair that she nearly toppled off, “if the 
worst happens, and I have to sit here with 
folded hands, I shall really go out of my senses. 
Oh, if only I could take the first boat back to 
Europe ' But that rascal has taken care to leave 
me without a pie. Look at this watch . I took 
it to the jeweller and he said it was nothing but 
nickel with a thin silver coating. It would 
not pay my passage even if I travelled deck, 
and I don’t know a soul who would lend me 
anything. The moneyed Europeans cut me 
because I married an Indian, and the Indians,... 
well I married one, so I ought to know.’’ 

Married an Indian • Henry was less sure 
now that her story would be so boring. Out 
there in the little parish on the outskirts of 
Dubhn, they had often spoken of white women 
who gave themselves to coloured men for better 
for worse, and m all these discussions, his 
mother, his father, his sisters and everybody he 
knew had declared repeatedly that never never 
would the Lord smile upon or bless such 
ungodly unions. 

He had laughed at them, calling them old 
fashioned bores, unconscious exponents of the 
arrogant Impenalist doctrine . ‘ ‘East is East. . . ” 
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In his father’s little parish, people hved and 
died in the good old way. They confessed their 
sms on Sunday, ate no meat on Good Friday 
and did what everybody else did and had always 
done, as far back as one could remember. No 
one made social experiments in that place, or 
ever resented the deadly monotony of their days 
and nights. No woman went further than the 
parish when she needed a husband, no man had 
so much as crossed the village frontiers to look 
for a bride. They lived and died withm the 
four walls of their cottages and were content so 
to do, ...these dear old fashioned bores who did 
not know a thing about hfe. 

But had they been right after all? Henry 
had never been able fmd out, even after he had 
left the parish for ever and wandered about m 
many countries, because although he bad met 
a number of Irishmen who had married Scotch- 
women, and Scotcliwomen who had married 
Englishmen, and Englishmen who had married 
Frenchwomen, this was quite defimtely the first 
time he had had a chance to talk on such 
friendly terms with a woman who had dared 
openly to cross the seas, givmg herseH to a man 
in whose veins flowed the blood of another 
race, whose ancestors had lived and w'orshipped 
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and begotten their children under skies so 
different from her own. 

He decided she w'as a very interesting 
person, and dehberately set himself to make 
her talk, which was about the easiest job he 
had ever been called upon to tackle. 

“I met him years ago in a little dance ball 
in my home town,” she began, setthng down 
with unconcealed pleasure to the telling of her 
story. “His father had just died, and as he 
was the only son he had inherited all the money. 
He was a very rich man, Mr. Connell, but so 
modest and unpretentious about it that my 
mother was always holding him up as a model, 
asking my little brothers and more particularly 
my father, to leam a lesson in good manners 
from him. 

“And how he worshipped me 1 He treated 
me like an empress. ‘You are the sort of girl 
a fellow needs, Ida’, he would tell me over and 
over again. ‘ Y ou would be a real pal and stand by a 
man when he was down and out, no matter what 
happened, no matter what the consequences.' 

“Oh Ida, I know it’s asbng a lot, but if you 
would only marry me, I swear I’d make you 
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the happiest woman in the world and give you 
the life of a queen. Those pretty little hands of 
yours are not made to work; they are made for 
rings and bracelets. I shall give them to you. 
Ida, ...all the rings and bracelets you want. I 
shall cover your beautiful body with jewels, if 
only you will let me, if only you will give me 
the right to call you mine! 

"Oh those jewels 1” cried Mrs. Leman ecsta- 
tically, pressing her hands to her bosom; "I 
shall see them in my dreams as long as I live. 
That ring with the big ruby sparkling in the 
middle of the httle diamonds 1 I pricked my 
finger with a needle one day, and it w'as redder 
than my blood. Those pearls which just melted 
into my skin the moment I hung them round 
my neck ! And that diamond brooch, do you 
think I shall ever forget that diamond brooch ? 
He would make me w’ear it even when we two 
were all alone, and put off the lights, saying: 
‘We don’t need any lights, do we. darling ? That 
star on 3 ^our bosom is my light, my beacon, my 
hope’. 


“And when he began to show himself in 
his true colours, how glad I was I had never 
told him where I kept them. He begged and 
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scolded and entreated ‘Don’t you trust your 
own husband, Ida?’ he would ask me over and 
over again, but I never told him they were 
all lying in the vault of the Impend Bank. 

“I went there very often and spent hours 
passing my fingers over them, watching them 
as they gleamed and shimmered in the hollow 
of my hand. Oh i yes, I passed whole hours 
with them, with my beautiful precious darlings, 
but never never did I tell him where I kept 
them.” 

“What a pity things went wrong after such 
a splendid beginning”, said Henry, trying hard 
to look grave and sympathetic. “When exactly, 
Mrs. Leman, did your husband begin to display 
the colours to which you referred a minute ago? 
It must have been very soon after your 
marriage, I presume.” 

“Very soon, Mr. Connell, very soon,” she 
exclaimed, delighted at his interest. “Once he 
was sure of me the mask was off, and he 
behaved like the callous unmitigated brute he 
was. No longer was I his Queen of Hearts but 
a kitchen slut. Nothing that I did pleased him 
any longer, and he swore at me from morning to 
night; because I spent too much money on my 
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clothes, because I gadded about the whole day 
instead of looking after the house, the servants, 
his old grandmother, his maiden aunts. In 
short, he swore at me for everything and was 
even rude to my friends. 

“Then he got into the habit of coming home 
late, and it was not long before he did not come 
home at all for whole nights together. I bore 
it aU with patience and fortitude as a true 
vroman should, and because in spite of 
everything I could not forget the sweet 
memories of other days. But the day he 
brought that painted creature to my house 
and asked me to sit down to table with her, I 
could bear it no longer. So I took the blue 
porcelain vase on the dining table and flung it 
in her face, flowers and all. She screamed and 
ran out of the house with the water streaming 
from her hair and clothes. Oh i I shall never 
forget the sight of her. She looked so silly, 
running out of the house with the water dripp- 
ing from her dyed curls and mauve georgette 
dress through which I could see all the bones, 
that I just stood there and laughed and laughed 
till my sides ached. 

“Look at her, my friend.” I called out to 
him. “She needs to be fattened all right, but 
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take it from me, it won’t be at my table. If 
you have any other lady friends, do brmg them 
along too. I shall be delighted to receive them.” 

“It was then he struck me, Mr. Connell, 
right across the face, as though he had bought me 
in a slave market. You know these husbands,... 
they are all the same. But I am a free woman 
bom in a free country. I had stood for many 
things, but this thing I would not stand for. 
So I took the dish with the steaming vegetable 
stew in it and threw it at his head. He roared 
like a bull as the boihng gravy trickled down 
his cheeks, but I only laughed in bis face and 
said : How my dear, you and your girl friend 
win need to tidy yourselves up a bit. Do take 
your time; I assure you there is no hurry. 
When 5^ou come back I shall no longer be here. 
I am through, and this time I mean it.” 

There was a long pause during which Mrs. 
Leman lay back in her chair with closed eyes 
and parted lips. Henry thought at first that 
she was li\dng over the past, admiring her 
prompt and masterly handling of the conjugal 
situation, savouring once again her complete 
triumph over her rival with the dyed curls and 
the mauve georgette dress. 
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Then as the silence continued, he thought 
she had gone to sleep in the middle of her 
story,... she was just the sort of woman who 
would do such a thing. For a moment he 
thought of waking her up and asking her to 
continue, but decided after all that it was not 
worth the trouble. His interest in her and 
in her vulgar tale had died as quickly as it 
was born, and as there was no hope of Charhe 
coming back for a very long time, he said to 
himself that he would qmetly shp away before 
she could notice it. 

But just as he got up, Mrs. Leman 
unexpectedly opened her eyes and continued 
at the exact point where she had left off, 
quite unaware apparently, of his inten- 
tions, and he had to sit down again and listen 
to her as if nothing had happened. 

“Oh if only I had had the sense to leave at 
once ! " she wailed, “But like a fool I wanted to 
pack all my clothes, take everything with me, 
and before I was half way through he had come 
back wearing a new suit. He threw himself on my 
bed, weeping like a man whose heart is broken. 

“Oh Ida,’ he sobbed, ‘why are we always 
quarrelling ? What has become of our beautifol 
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love^ Let’s find it again, darling you and I. 
Let’s never quarrel again as long as we live. 
Let’s live together happily for ever and ever, 
like the kings and queens in the fairy tales.' 

"He played his role so beautifully, the 
sneaking hypocrite, that I was quite genuinely 
taken in. I went over to the bed and smoothed 
his hair, and before I knew what was happening, 
there we were, billing and cooing in each other’s 
arms like a pair of turtle doves. 

“Look sweetheart,’ he said : 'I have bought 
a couple of tickets for the Red Cross ball, to 
celebrate our eternal reconciliation. My Ida 
will come with me, wearing all her jewels, and 
won’t all the other women ]ust turn green with 
envy l She will be the Queen of the ball and 
my Queen of Hearts once again,... this time 
for ever.’ 

“Well, Mr. Connell, we did go to the ball, 
and he was his dear sweet charming old self 
again. We danced together and I danced with 
the other men who would not leave me alone 
for a second. When Jackie Smith asked me 
for my fifth waltz and I said I was so tired 
I could hardly stand on ray feet, he replied; 
‘Don’t stand, Ida darlmg, just fall into my arms 
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and I’ll carry you away the way I have always 
wanted to, from the nunute I set eyes on your 
dear little dimpled face.’ 

“Oh Mr. Connell, they were all so sweet, 
and I was so happy that I did not once stop 
to ask myself why the close fisted sneak was 
suddenly spendmg hke a Maharajah, ordering 
bottle after bottle of champagne and pressing 
me to dniik, and drink again, crjdng gaily when 
I refused ‘Come on my angel, just one more. 
Another little drink won’t do us any harm,... 
I assure you it won’t. Life is so short, 
sweetheart, let’s make the most of it while we 
are young.’ 

“When we left the Taj, it was past two in 
the morning, and he said: *Oh Ida darling, you 
were simply stupendous. Why' all the men 
fell before you hke ninepins. But you really 
must promise you won’t flirt so much with that 
wretched Jackie Smith. I was so jealous 
I could have wrung his neck, WTung all their 
necks. You are mine, dearest, for keeps, 
I don’t want to have any other man pawing you 
with his dirty hands.’ 

“When we reached home, he hfted me in his 
arms and earned me across the threshold : ‘The 



second homecoming of the bride,'* he whisper^ 
in m}' ear: 'my bride, my one and onl\'.^ 

“Oh Zvlr. Connell.*’ she giggled, pressing her 
kce handkerchief to her month, *Tie conld say 
snch charming things v.-hen he wanted to. And 
I was so giddy and tired with all that cham- 
pagne and dancing that it was a delight to 
snugde do^ni. v.*ann and cosv ~ith his strons 
arms aronnd me. Yon should have seen him 
at his best. He was perfectly irresistible. Ont 
there in my home town all the girls were crazy 
about him, but he ne\*er had et'es for anybody 
when I was there. 

"I woke 'up next morning after ten, stiil 
feeling giddy with happiness. I had gone to 
sleep in m3' veh'et evening dress which was all 
limp and crushed. I saw mt* black slippers 
with the diamond buckles Mna in the comer. 

w * 

and m}' Ivor}* fan, broken in two, vras Sung on 
the cushion of the di'.'an. 

“Ever3*tlimg was there except my priceless 
jewels, my treasures worth a king’s ransom; my 
ring, m3' pearls, m}* brooch, where were they 
all.-' Frantic with anxiety, I rushed into the 
dining room where he was sipping his conee and 
reading the Times” 
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“My jewels !’ I cried, shaking him by the 
shoulders, my jewels have been stolen. We 
must ring up the Pohce at once. I shall go my- 
self and see Inspector Scott, and I think you 
had better come along with me. Hurry, hurry, 
we have no time to lose.' 

“Why all this excitement, dear little wife?’ 
he rephed, smihng. ‘Nobody has taken the 
jewels I took them off while you were asleep. 
They are with me now, and what is more, they 
are staying with me. Surely you don’t think it 
was for love of your blue eyes that I made you 
drinli aU that champagne^ And now, my dove, 
I give you exactly sixty minutes to pack your 
earthly possessions and clear out.” 

There was no reason whatever to believe 
her story. 

Henry had knocked about a good deal 
since the day he had turned his back on the 
little parish on the outskirts of Dubhn city, and 
m the course of his wandermg had come across 
many Mrs. Lemans and their male counterparts. 

No matter what their age or nationality, 
they shared one common characteristic. The 
more miserable their actual plight, the more 
grandiose their claims to a magmficent past. 
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The men were never an 5 rthing less than Itahan 
Counts or Russian Prmces rumed by the 
Revolution, and the women, it was understood, 
had lost their husbands in the War, but 
belonged to first class famihes and had been 
Unbehevably beautiful in their youth. 

In a hundred rooms, cheap and sordid as 
this one, he had heard the story told in a 
hundred different ways by a hundred different 
voices. Some of these voices were angry, some 
bitter, some querulous, some resigned,... but the 
story was alwa37s the same. 

A number of them were just unscrupulous 
adventurers^ but the majority, he was sure, had 
no conscious intention of telling a lie. Pitiful 
creatures, flung on the dust heap on which the 
failures of life accumulate day by day, this was 
their unhappy way of escaping for a moment 
from the frustration and emptiness of their 
days and nights. 

To-day he had heard the same story once 
again, from Mrs. Leman who hved in two small 
rooms opposite the Old Customs House, dragged 
her thirteen stones across tl e street and panted 
up the dark stairs every day, to save the anna 
for the Times and the money for the third lump 
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of sugar without which she could not take her 
tea, but who sat there before him, talking of the 
men who had fallen at' her feet hke ninepins, of 
the pearls which had melted into her skm and 
of the ruby which was redder than her blood. 
It was the same obviously absurd story, retold 
with a little touching up here, a slight variation 
there,... but this time he knew it was true. 

He could not for the life of him imagine 
why he did not dismiss her long and rambhng 
recital as he had dismissed so many others, and 
why he was so sure that every word she had 
told him, barring the men who had fallen hke 
ninepins was nothing but the pure and simple 
truth. 

Perhaps it was intmtion, though it was 
more likely he had been disarmed by the candid 
pale blue eyes peering at him inquisitively 
through the tortoise shell glasses, anxious to 
gauge the impression she had created. But 
whatever the reason, he was sure of one thing: 
Mrs. Leman was not the imposter she could so 
easily have been in the unenviable predicament 
in which life had placed her. 

And so he beheved her, felt sorry for her 
and wanted to laugh at her, all at the same time. 
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Poor Mrs. Leman ! She looked so grotesque, 
so utterly ridiculous, as she sat there with the 
tears of mortification streaming down her round 
face, and the glass earrings bobbing up and 
down with every excited nod of her head. 

After all, why should he not laugh .since 
those tears were evidently for the pearls and 
for the diamond brooch, and not at all for the 
love which had flown out for ever, like a httle 
bird from the window ? 

Moreover, a woman who could be taken in 
by such an obvious tnck as the tickets and the 
champagne, clearly desen^ed anything that 
happened to her. He had been told that the 
bigger and more formidable they looked, the 
siUier they were and the easier to deceive, and 
it seemed his information had been correct. 
He was not sure that he would have acted 
otherwise if he had been her husband. 

She mistook his silence for unqualified 
simpathy. Besides, this w'as the first time in 
months and months that she had met such 
a handsome young man, read}- to hsten so 
patiently while she poured the story of her 
sufferings into his s}nnpathetic ears. 

She began to look upon herself as a hunted 
creature that has at last found rest, an unhappy 
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Princess, rescued from her persecutors by a 
Prince Charming sent to her by a romantic 
fate. When she leaned fonvard in her chair 
and seized his hand, crying. “Help me, 
Mr. Connell, help me,” she was enjoying her- 
self as she had not done for a very long time. 

Henry had beeif prepared to listen to her 
when he had nothing better to do ; but nothing 
could have been further from his thoughts than 
the idea of playing St. George to a thirteen 
stone damsel in distress, of hurling himself, 
Quixote like, against the impenetrable walls of 
matrimonial hate and malice with which she 
was surrounded. After all, there were hmits to 
one’s generosity. He was certain that only a 
woman like Mrs. Leman could make such a 
preposterous demand of a man she had not known 
for more than half an hour, but though she was 
free to make any demands she hked, he was 
equally free to refuse all of them. He had made 
up his mind, even while she was talking, that 
whatever happened he would keep clear of her 
and of her matrunonial entanglements, as he 
needed all his wnts to handle his own affairs 
which were none too bright. 

So he disengaged his hand and replied 
coldly. 
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“You are welcome to my services, Mrs. 
Leman, but I fail to see where I come in. I 
don’t know a thing about the laws of this 
country, but if he is as rich as all that, surely 
the tribunal can force him to maintain you?” 

“Do you think I have not tried she 
exclaimed, sobbing bitterly. “I have asked for 
an ahmony and got it. He is supposed to pay 
me three hundred rupees every month, but he 
pays one month and then leaves Bombay for 
three without leaving the necessary instructions. 
Sometimes I get a little instalment at the 
beginning of the month with a promise that 
the balance will soon follow. But of course it 
never does. Every time he defaults I have to 
consult a lawyer, and consulting a lawyer means 
money. Nobody will give you anything for 
nothing, and if I had gone to a lawyer every 
time the money failed to turn up, I would be 
in the streets today without a rag to cover 
my body.” 

“’ViHiat about divorce?” asked Henry, 
beginmng to feel sorry again. 

“Ah, if only I could* But I have no proof 
whatever. That time he struck me across the 
face, nobody saw it except that painted creature. 
1 don’t know who or where she is, and if I did, 
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she would not be the one to stand up before the 
judge and say my husband hit me because 
I objected to her presence in my house. Surely, 
Mr. Connell, you don’t expect her to do that 

“But there must be others,” said Henry 
“If he IS everything you say he is, he must 
have had scores of women. Can’t you prove 
in a Court of law that he is an unfaithful 
husband?” 

“ Oh dear Mr. Connell, if only I could, how 
easy everything would be’ I know he deceives 
me,... continually, flagrantly, without shame or 
compunction, but he is far too cunning to be 
caught in the act of domg it. He is not the one 
to lose his head and write love letters or leave 
compromising objects ljung about the place. 
He is a sly one, a sneakmg rogue if ever there 
was one, a man born to break the heart of a 
trusting woman as he broke mine.” Then she 
added gnmly “He thinks he is the cleverest 
person in the world, but I am smarter than he 
is and I shall get him yet, mark my words, 
Mr. Connell, I shall get him yet.” 

"I suspect, in fact know,” she continued, 
lowering her voice to a confidential whisper, 
“that he has a couple of mistresses in that house 
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across the street. He is ]ust the sort of 
depraved creature capable of having two, ten, 
twenty women at a time, and I am sure he has 
kept another half a dozen somewhere else in the 
city. But 1 know that these two are his 
favourites, that he is with them more than 
with any of the others and that he spends more 
money over them than he ever did on his own 
lawful wife, the heartless scoundrel. 

“And that is why I come here every day. 
I sit and watch, watch and sit. I never get 
tired, never will get tired. I shall wait for 
weeks, for months, for years if necessary, but 
I shall get hold of him one day. We shall see 
who wins in the end, my friend, you or I." 

Her face was now so close to his that her 
moist lips touched his cheek, and he felt her 
hot breath on his eyes. She looked like 
a cunning old spider sitting motionless in its 
web, patiently waiting for the fly to walk in, 
a bird of prey brooding greedily over a body 
from which the last breath of life has not yet 
fled. She was indescribably repulsive. 

It was at this point that the coughing 
began. 




CHAPTER III 


JT came from the other side of the thin ply- 
wood partition which separated Charlie from 
his next door neighbours; a low gasping sound 
quickly suppressed, as if two hands were pres- 
sed hard against the chest in a heroic effort to 
keep it back. 

For a minute or two there was complete 
silence. Mrs. Leman, even Mrs. Leman, having 
nothing more to say was leaning back in her 
chair with closed eyes. When she had wished 
him good morning in her loud booming voice, 
Henry had involuntarily thought of Big Ben 
chiming the hour, and now that he looked again, 
he knew it had not just been his imagination 
running away with him. 

The more he looked at her the more she 
reminded him of a big clock. That round face 
with the layers of white powder on it, did look 
like a dial on which the figures have not yet 
been written, and the little smudge of a nose 
in the middle was the point at which the hands 
started Suppose he took out his fountain pen 
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and wrote a little six on the chin just under the 
smudge, what would she say ^ 

But the coughing began again, before he 
could decide what she would say. Where had 
he beard them before, those sounds which 
seemed to come from the bottom of the chest, 
tearing it in two ^ Those awful, nerve shatter- 
ing, gasping sounds, growing in intensity till 
he could almost see through the partition the 
body racked from head to foot, and the bands 
pressed hard against the chest in a futile end- 
eavour to keep them back. 

Then quite suddenly they stopped. He 
heard the sound of an aluminium vessel dragged 
along the floor, the sound of someone spitting, 
and then, complete silence once again. 

“Who was tliat, Mrs. Leman,’' he whis- 
pered, getting up and going across to her. 

“Who was what?” she screamed, jumping 
up and rushing frantically to the window. 
“ Did he come out of that house ? Did he drive 
away in a green Chevrolet ? Did he have a 
chauffeur or was be at the wheel himself? Oh' 
God* Have I been waiting and watching all 
these months to be caught napping m the hour 
of victory' Fool, fool that I was to go to sleep 
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like that, just when I had a witness too! And 
I may never get such a chance again. Just my 
luck, my rotten luck,” she wailed, wringing 
her hands and swaying on her high heeled 
shoes like an enormous pendulum gone crazy. 

Henry took her by the shoulder and shook 
her violently. 

"Pray calm yourself, Mrs. Leman,” he said. 
"Nobody has gone in or come out of that house. 
Nothing has happened as far as you are ‘con- 
cerned. But I heard somebody coughing in 
the next room, somebody who seemed to be in 
great pain. Who is it? Tell me, and please 
talk softly. I don’t want her to know we are 
discussing her.” 

r 

"Oh that,” sniffed Mrs. Leman cgi^temptu- 
ously, collapsing lil?e a sack of potatoe^into a 
horsehair sofa. "Dear dear, how you frightened 
me. Please be careful,” she went on severely. 
"My nerves are no longer what they used to be, 
after everything I have been through it would 
be a miracle if they were, and you must never 
forget that the slightest shock makes me feel 
ill for hours. 

“Besides, I fail to see why 3^ou are so 
terribly excited about that young lady. Love 
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before sight, I suppose. Most romantic, most 
touching; but Td keep away from her if I were 
in your place. Charhe tells me she is suffering 
from consumption, and not expected to live for 
more than six months at the most." 

Now at last, he remembered where he had 
heard those sounds. Aunt Patsy used to cough 
just like that when he was a little boy, in a 
room they had given her right at the back of 
the house, and in which he had never been 
allowed to enter. 

But often, when nobody was looking, he 
had stood outside her door and counted each 
cough in a kind of fascinated horror: one, two, 
three, four, five, then, when he began to feel he 
would have to count up to a hundred, the cli- 
max came quite suddeidy ; a last temble wrench, 
the sound of spitting, and again silence. 

They had sent her away just before his 
tenth birthday. His uncle’s words came back 
to him. ‘As long as she lives she will need the 
sun. She will need to bask in it, feel it all 
over her body. These consumptives crave and 
pine for the sun like a flower, and it’s like bell 
to keep them in a room where the rays never 
get a chance to enter.’ 
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That was what his uncle had said. Henry 
did not know if he had been right or wrong but 
the words came back to him, clear and distinct, 
through the long years. ‘It’s like hell to keep 
them in a room where the rays never get a 
chance to enter. ’ 

But she was l5dng in just such a room, the 
woman next door, a room in which the blessed 
life giving rays might penetrate fitfully for an 
hour or so, before they disappeared for the rest 
of the day. As long as she lived she would he 
in those cheap lodgings on the third floor above 
the Carlton Restaurant, pining like a flower for 
warmth and hght, and then die with her long- 
ing unsatisfied. A longing so easy to satisfy, 
just a room with a window through which the 
sunshine could pour freely and without restraint. 
Surely that was not asking for much when one 
was sick unto death! Other people asked for 
much more and got it, but the woman next 
door asked for so little, and would not get even 
that. 

Oh yes, she would. He would give her 
what she wanted,... the room with the window 
through which the warm rays could enter and 
caress every hmb of her poor sick body. He 
had no idea how he was going to do it with 
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exactly four rupees In his pocket and a week’s 
rent overdue, but he knew he would find a way. 
First however, he must know who she was and 
how she had got there. He must know every- 
thing about her, if he wanted to help. 

So he looked at Mrs. Leman with his 
sweetest smile, the one which revealed all his 
sparkling teeth in a single dazzling flash. A 
hundred Kittys, Marys and Dollys had ecstati- 
cally squeaked that when he smiled at them 
like that, they felt like swooning in his arms. 
He hoped Mrs Leman would not swoon in his 
arms, but was even prepared to bear the burden 
of her thirteen stones d that was the only way 
to make her talk, not about herself this time, 
but about another woman. 

“You have really no idea how sorry I am 
for having frightened you, dear, dear Mrs. 
Leman,” he said, looking at himself in the 
mirror to make sure the teeth were flashing 
properly. “You do forgive me, don’t you? If 
you don’t. I’ll never forgive myself. 

“Of course it’s none of my business, but 
I’d like to know who that woman is. As you 
say, she can’t possibly live for more than six 
months with that cough, and it must be dread- 
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ful having to spend one’s last days in a place 
like this." 

He knew the smile had been a brilliant 
success as Mrs. Leman was looking at him 
tenderly, her pale blue eyes swimming with 
tears. 

"Oh, if only all men were like you, Henry 
dear,... you don’t mind if I call you Henry, do 
you?” she simpered, "how much happier all the 
women would be! Why did I not find a hus- 
band like you mstead of that brute! You would 
not have struck me across the face or stolen 
my jewels while I was asleep, now would you 
have done that, Henry 

"No. I am sure I would never have done 
that,” he replied, then added; firmly, "But 
will you please answer my question and tell me 
who she is^” 

His insistence, his obvious interest in some- 
one else, in another woman, offended her so 
much that she replied, pouting like a sulky 
child. 

"I can’t imagine why you are so keen 
about her. I suppose you thmk she is a great 
beauty, but Charlie says she is nothmg but 
skin and bone. She is an Italian and her name 
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IS Coralie something or other,.,. you can always 
trust these Latins to give themselves the most 
pretentious names when they don't know where 
the next meal is coming from. 

“I have never met her, of course, respect- 
able women like me don’t mix with the likes of 
her, but Charlie says she came out here as a 
photographer about ten years ago and opened 
a studio someivhere in Princess Street. Every- 
thing was perfect in the beginmng. A million- 
aire fellow, a Nawab or Zemindar or somebody, 
turned up one day to have his photo taken. 
Need I tell you he fell madly in love with her 
and swore eternal fidehty plus marriage? Quite 
the 'grande passion’, I assure you, till the day 

the parents put in an appearance. 

/ 

“Then came the tears, the kisses, the au 
revoirs. He would never, never forget her; 
would she promise never to forget him? If 
only she would wait, he would find out a way. 
He would die ten times over before he let her 
go, but for the moment it must be goodbye, 
no, not goodbye, only au revoir. More kisses, 
more tears, more promises. Then exit the 
Zemindar, and in a short time, exit the other 
clients, ..I mean of course, the clients who 
came for their photographs. 
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‘‘A few months later she got into trouble, 
and to avoid being expulsed married a cold 
blooded rascal of a fellow. Nobody knows 
where he comes from or what his real name is, 
that is, if he has one, but he is known to every- 
body as Jean Jean, ...there’s another name for 
you. When I was at school, my best friend 
used to tell me . ‘Don’t waste your time trying 
to learn those silly verbs, Ida dear. If you 
ever find yourself with an Italian or a Spamard 
or a Frenchman, ]ust talk as hard as you can 
through your nose and the two of you will get 
on fine; that’s what these Latin dialects are, 
my dear, simply talking through one's nose.” 

‘‘^^^lat does her husband do^” asked 
Henry, offering no comment on her definition 
of the Latin languages. 

“Nothing that I know of except heather,” 
came the prompt and scornful rejoinder. "After 
aU, what can one possibly expect from such 
low class people^ They are all alike, every 
one of them. I really would not be in the least 
bit surprised if he came home drunk and mur- 
dered her in her bed one of these da^^’s.” 

As Henry thought it unnecessary to remind 
her of the indignity she had been called upon 
to sufier at the hands of her own lord and 
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master. Mrs. Leman’s gossip continued to flow 
in a monotonous, uninterrupted stream. 

“Charlie sends her food three times a da}', 
otherwise I believe she would starve. j\Iy 
mother used to tell me that these consumptives 
have ravenous appetites and are capable of 
eating hke famished wolves. I am always scold- 
ing Charlie to take care her cups and plates 
don’t get mixed up with mme. One really can’t 
be too careful in such cases, you know.” 

So it was Charhe who kept her alive, 
Charhe who supphed free cups of tea to Mrs. 
Leman every mormng and never said a word 
about it. just as he never told an5'body that he 
and he alone bought those black and browm 
felts nobody else wanted to look at. 

Poor ridiculous Charlie, with his shrill fal- 
setto and nen'ous movements, w'ho never asked 
embarrassing questions but played the Good 
Samaritan to an5'one w^ho need his help, know- 
ing all the tune that ever^^bod}^ laughed at him 
the moment his back was turned. 

Well he, Henry Connell, w^ho had laughed 
with the others because he reall}' could not help 
it w'as not quite so smart after all. A good 
thing to know that. One was never too old to 
learn a few facts about oneself. 
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But for the moment he was interested only 
in Corahe. What was there m the whole world 
one would not do for a woman whose name was 
Coralie ? There was really nothing one would 
not do to give her what she wanted, even though 
she lay on her bed behind the thin ply-wood 
partition and never once asked for it. 

He wanted to see her. Nothing on earth 
would stop him from seeing her. He would see 
her at once, but he would like to have some- 
body with him, not to make her feel he was 
intruding. 

So he smiled once again and said. 

"I should lil^e to drop in and see if she 
needs anything, Mrs. Leman. Won't you come 
with me, even though you have never been to 
see her before^ I am sure she would hke to 
have a woman near her.” 

But this time the teeth flashed m vain. 
Feeling sore and angrj^ Henry had to admit 
that the irresistible smile was no longer irresis- 
tible, because Mrs. Leman snorted with her 
little smudge of a nose high in the air. 

"Go with you indeed, and catch that dread- 
ful disease. No thank 5mu. Besides,” she added, 
with a snigger that made Henry want to slap 
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her, "I really would’nt dream of disturbing the 
charming tete a tete. Two's company you 
know, and three none whatever. Pray take 
your time, Mr. Connell. The door is over 
there.” 

So he went alone. 




CHAPTER IV 


THIN peevish -voice replied to his timid 

knock. "What’s the idea, Charlie; since 
when have you begun to treat me like a lady ? 
Come right in. I want to talk to you about 
those potatoes you sent me this morning." 

When she saw Henry, her first movement 
was to hide her left hand under the dirty cover- 
let, but not before he had seen the diamond on 
her third finger,— a thing of unbehevable beauty, 
filling the room with its radiance and light. 

Fretfully she asked: "Who are you? What 
do you want?' No need to ask,” she went on 
bitterly. "I don’t know who you are but I 
know why you are here. I know Jean Jean 
has sent you to tiy^ and wheedle me out of my 
ring. 

"Well, let me tell you straight away you 
are wasting your time. The fellow who was 
here last week offered me three thousand, cash 
down, if I would sell him my diamond. I told 
him he would have to kill me first and that if 
he took it from me after I was dead, my spirit 
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Would haunt him every minute of the day and 
night till he cut his throat to put an end to his 
torment. 

"That’s my answer to Jean Jean every 
time he pesters me to sell it, and that’s my 
answer to you, young man. This ring has 
never left my finger since the day it was put 
on It. and it is going with me to my grave. 
Never will I give it to anyone of my own free 
will— do you licar that’ Never, Never, 
NEVER.” 

Her voice rose to a hysterical shriek. Two 
hectic spots appeared on her liloodlcss cheek'?, 
and her thin body, shaking from head to foot 
like a withered leaf was suddenly sci/.cd with a 
fit of coughing, more violent, more tcrrille than 
the last 

It seemed to Henry that she w'ould never 
stop. It seemed to him that she w'ould go on 
for ever and that he would stand at the door 
of her room for ever, listening to her as she 
coughed and coughed with her hands pressed 
hard against her poor hollow’ chest, a helpless 
witness of that unspeakable horror. 

But she stopped at last. It seemed in- 
credible, but she really did stop at last. He 
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Waited for a few seconds to make sure it would 
not begin again, then said. 

“As God IS my witness, Madam, I swear I 
have never seen your husband and knew noth- 
ing whatever about your ring when I came here. 
My name is Henry Connell. I was waiting for 
Charhe when I heard j^ou coughing, so I dropp- 
ed m to see if there was anything I could do 
for you. But of course, if you prefer to be 
alone, I shall go away at once, and it goes 
without saying that I am deeply distressed at 
the idea of having upset you like this." 

She gave him a long suspicious look, theuj 
convmced of his sincerity, replied slowly, pro- 
nouncing each word hke a child learning to talk, 

“It's for me to be sorry, Mr. Connell. I 
should have waited and allowed you to explain 
before flaring up the way I did. 

“But you see, Charlie is the only person 
in Bombay who ever enters this room to ask 
me how I am or if I need anything. All the 
others come for two reasons, either to demand 
that I settle at once an unpaid account, or to 
try and force me to part with my ring. They 
will never leave me alone, these vultures. I 
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know I shall see their greedy filthy faces around 
my bed, five minutes before I die. I am used 
to it and don’t care, but all night I had been 
more ill than usual, so that when you came in, 

I felt I really could not bear it to-day.” 

Henry wondered how it was possible for a 
human voice to sound so tired,— so unbeliev- 
ably, unimaginably, incredibly tired. After 
having heard it, he felt he would not dare to 
say another word as long as he remained with 
her. How was it possible to insult that tired- 
' ness with his strength^ It would be like going 
to a funeral wearing a multi-coloured tie, or 
loudly playing the Wedding March in the pre- 
sence of a woman who has ]usl sent her husband 
to the front. The only thing he could do, the 
only thing it was possible to do, was to sit 
there without saying another word till she 
asked him to go. And that was what she 
wanted. 

“There is really nothing you can do for 
me,” she said faintly. ‘ T am past helping; but 
I do get so tired lying here all alone for hours 
on end. If it isn’t asking too much, would you 
stay with me a bit? I am afraid however, I 
won’t be able to talk at all. That last attack 
shook me up rather badly. I should like to 
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sleep a little. I did not sleep at all last night 
and am feeling very tired.” 

As if he did not know; as if he had not 
heard the unbelievable tiredness in her voice! 

She was very young. ‘Not a day older 
than thirty,’ he said to himself. ‘But what has 
life done to her to leave her like this? Why 
has it left her with those haunted brown eyes, 
so grotesquely large for the thin little face; with 
those hps which are nothing but two bloodless 
lines; with that chest, flatter than a boy’s from 
which those awful sounds come^ What is she 
doing in these loathsome surroundings^ Where 
is he, the beloved one who had placed with his 
own hand the diamond on her finger^ 

The diamond which was once again visible; 
the impeccable gem hanging loosely on the 
knuckle from which the flesh had worn away, 
over which the worms would soon be crawhng. 
Throwing its shadow, lurid and smister, on the 
wall opposite. Darting all over the place like 
a living flame bent on consuming everything it 
touched. A living flame,.. .the only thing alive 
in this room that was dead. Darting wildly, 
like an enchained spirit, a captive bird, seeking 
in despair the freedom of the skies, the light of 
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the sun. Darting everywhere,... and then dis- 
appearing, unable to struggle agauist the dark- 
ness and death which enveloped the room. 
Symbolic of the fate of man,... this wild flutter- 
ing, this fierce energy... and then, nothing. 

And the room which had not been cleaned 
for days. The thick cobwebs on the walls, the 
layers of dust on the only chair m the room, 
the soiled sheets, the greasy pillow case. To 
he d\dng at thirty on those sheets, on that 
piUow easel The immorality of it all. The 
utter, utter immorality of it all! 

He heard footsteps on the stairs and Coralie 
opened her eyes. "That’s Jean Jean returning 
after three days. No hope of sleeping now, 
because the moment he enters he will be at me 
again about the ring. You may go if you like, 
Mr. Connell; and thanks so much for coming.” 

The door opened and Jean Jean entered; 
Jean Jean the scoundrel who would not let his 
sick wife die in peace but tormented her by 
day and night to sell her diamond and give 
him the money. Jean Jean the scoundrel with 
the face of a Madonna, and eyes, clear and 
blue as those of a child. 
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Henry looked at him, speechless with sur- 
prise. To have heard everything he had heard 
about this man, and then to see him with that 
Madonna face and clear blue eyesi ‘You could 
knock me down with a feather,’ he thought. 
'Of all the cheek' To be a thorough going 
rascal and look hke that. It’s downnght 
immoral, he concluded angrily. ‘Such things 
should really not be allowed.’ 

When she saw him, Coralie closed her eves 
and turning over on her side, lay with her 
face turned to the wall. 

Jean Jean undid his tie and threw it on 
the floor. Then he sat down on the chair 
covered with dirty shirts and crumpled ties, 
and pulhng off his shoes without untying the 
strings, flung them under his wife’s bed. He did 
not take the slightest notice of Henry. As far 
as he was concerned, Henry might very well 
have been the chair on which he was sitting or 
the bed on which his wife was lying with her 
face turned to the wall. He was perfectly 
insufferable. 

Henry was feehng angrier and angrier everjr 
minute. Who did the rascal imagme he was' 
Leaving his wife to die by herself. Walking in 
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after three days, and not even having the courtesy 
to say good morning to a fellow who had dropped 
in to do what he the husband should be doing 
for her. 

He gave him a look which he hoped was 
withering. 

"Good morning," hesaid severely ."My name 
is Connell, (the socks followed the shoes) I was 
waiting for Charlie when I heard your wife 
coughing, (the collar fell on the floor, soiled 
and crumpled) I came in to see if there was 
anything I could do (the shirt had now come 
off) and I think, Mr. Jean Jean or whatever 
your blooming name happens to be," he burst 
out, unable to control himself any longer, "that 
you should see a doctor for paralysis of the 
tongue. You might open your mouth just once, 
if only to ask me to clear out.” 

"Why should I ask you to clear out, 
Mister?” demanded Jean Jean with a consider- 
able show of surprise, " You are welcome to 
stay here as long as you like; welcome to 
abduct her if you feel like it though I must 
warn you, man to man, she won’t be of much 
use m bed. 
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“ \Vliat a wretch I am, ain’t I ? What a 
rascal, what a swine ! Poor httle wife d5ang all 
alone, neglected by the big brute of a husband. 
No doctors, no nurses, no medicine. Well, who 
prevents her from having all the doctors and 
nurses she hkes? Ask her that, and she won’t 
have a word to say in reply. 

"Look at that ring. That diamond would 
fetch three thousand before I could close my 
eyes and open them again. But wiU she seU it ? 
No she won’t. ^^Tiy will she not sell it? 
Because it was put on her finger by a fine lover 
who deserted her when he had had his fill. A 
woman who flaunts her gilty past under her 
husband’s nose every minute ot the day and 
night; allows him to go to bed hungry and get 
up hungry, — all because she does not want to 
part with the present her nch friend gave her 
when he had already made up his mind to walk 
out' 

"WeU, the shameless hussy is welcome to 
please herself, and I shall be the last person to 
intertere. She may ask her rich gentleman to 
look after her. A man who gives a diamond 
worth three thousand to a woman he has no 
intention of marr5dng, can’t be worth less than 
twenty lacs at the very least. I wash my hands 
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of the whole affair; and what is more, I am 
counting ever}*' day and minute, hoping it will 
be her last. v 

“ \\Tiat sort of a life do you think I am 
hving over here? No sleep by night because of 
that cough,— no peace by day because of that 
cough. The moment I enter, it is cough, 
cough, cough; the last thing I hear when I 
leave the house is cough, cough, cough. Dnven 
from under my own roof for fear of catching 
her filthy disease. Unable to sleep in my own 
room for fear she may have laid her poisonous 
body on my bed. Do you call that a life, my 
fme gentleman^ Do you blame me for telling 
you I shall bum six candles at the feet of our 
blessed Virgin the day I see her in her cof&n^ 

“ But I suppose you are like that damned 
hatmaker fnend of yours and expect me to faU 
down on my knees and worship her, because 
she refuses to lift a finger to help the man who 
saved her from hell. 

“Well, if that’s how to feel about it, you 
are welcome to take her diseased skinny body 
with 5*ou. Keep it as long as as you like and 
nobody will ask 3^ou any questions. I have 
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said so once and say it agam. I couldn’t say 
fairer, could I ?” 

In spite of his youth, Henry had bad con- 
siderable experience of conjugal discussions, but 
never bad he been called upon to witness a 
domestic scene like the one now being acted 
before his eyes. Not even a quarrel but just 
an obscene monologue, delivered by Jean Jean 
in a voice to match the Madonna face and clear 
blue eyes, a voice which filled the room with 
the music of its pure and matchless sweetness, 
while Coralie with closed eyes, lay facmg the 
wall, still and quiet, as though her husband’s 
prayer had at last been answered. 

“Good morning”, said Henry and walked 
out. He had had enough for one day. 




CHAPTER V 


(^ORALIE lay back on the bed and stared at 

the calendar on the white washed wall. 

She noticed the red letters under the pic- 
ture of the little girl kneehng on the sofa to say 
her prayers. So it was another Sunday. She 
had been here for many Sundays now;... for 
seven or was it eighth It did not matter. 
Nothing mattered now except the letter she 
could feel against her heart. 

No need to take it out and read it again 
since she knew it by heart. Every word of it. 
Every letter of it. Every curve of every letter. , 
The ‘M’ sprawling as if it would fall in a minute 
over the y,...the ‘y’ with such a small stem it 
looked like a ‘v’ The I’s without the dots; the 
‘t’s’ without the crosses. The letters scattered 
like black ants over white sugar, ...the letters 
which said • 

*My dearest Coralie, 

I have just heard from a friend of yours 
that you are very ill and should leave Bombay 
at once. I have made all the necessary arrange- 
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ments and want you to go to Panchgani the 
very minute you receive this letter, or you 
can’t imagme how terribly angry I’ll be, 

‘What have you been doing to yourself, 
my dear? You were such a fine healthy girl 
when I knew you. Do you remember the day 
we took that bet and walked right up to Juhu ; 
and what happened when we got there ? How 
I collapsed into that blasted chair, and the way 
it creaked and gave way right under me — 
Whzt a fool I looked flopping on the floor with 
all those people sittmg around, and getting up 
with the mud all over my white shorts^ — How 
you laughed and how angry I was you laughed, 
how I swore I would not talk to you for eight 
days, and how you coaxed me out of my bad 
humour in five mmutes, you sly puss ? — You 
do remember it all, don’t you ? All the glorious 
times we had together. AU the wonderful 
things we did, you and I. 

‘Well, I intend coming over to see you one 
of these days, the minute I can get away from 
every thing over here. My little son, — did you 
know I had two little sons, can you imagme 
me in the role of the proud father ? — my little 
son has a nasty attack of measles and my wife 
is so worried I could not possibly leave her. / 
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‘But as soon as he is a bit better, I shall 
race up to Panchgani as fast as I can, and we 
shall talk about old times like two old aonies 
with one foot in the grave. 

‘And you bet I shall tell you everything 
about myself and about my sons. The eldest 
IS six and my wife is qmte bent on making him 
a doctor,— she has just been reading San 
Michele and has gone raving mad over it. The 
second is just turned five, a sweet httle chap if 
ever there was one. My wife thinks he is the 
image of his father. She is so distracted about 
his illness that I am afraid she will fall ill her- 
self. 


‘You have no idea how sorry I am to hear 
you are not well. Keep your chin up, dearest. 
I know you are a brave girl, — ^the bravest ever. 
Get better quickly and I shall come and see 
you as soon as ever I can. Yours ‘A’ ' 

Those letters like black ants scattered over 
white sugar. She could see him as he bent 
over his desk to wnte them. See the left 
shoulder hunched up so that it looked higher 
than the other, the angry toss of the head to 
keep the long forelock out of the way. See the 
way it got back into his nght eye the very next 
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second. Hear the angry, 'Oh damni ’...She 
remembered her suggestion. 'If it worries you 
as much as all that, why don’t you have it cut 
off^’ Remembered even now how horrified he 
had been when she had said that. He said: 
'Oh damn' ’ every time it got into his eye but 
was proud of it,... prouder than a child with a 
new toy. 

Dear dear boy* So pleased with himself 
whatever happened. So big and strong, so much 
the he-man. But so completely without an inkhng 
of what the clever writers call feminine psycho- 
logy. So hke him to send the money the 
minute he knew she was ill, to wiite such a letter 
knowing she was on the point of death, tearing 
open all the old wounds with both hands, the 
while he was overflowing with love and pity. 

‘Do you remember the day we took that 
bet and walked right up to Juhu? ’ Did one 
remember the day one had been happy for the 
very last time in one's hfe? ‘My wife is so 
worned I couldn’t possibly leave her’. He 
couldn’t possibly leave her, even though she 
was going to die any minute. 'My wife is bent 
on making him a doctor. My wife says he is 
the image of his father...’ My wife, my wife. 
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His wife. The woman she had seen with him 
at the Empire the day he had cancelled an 
appointment for the third time. The day she 
had lost her temper and sworn at him over the 
phone, telling him she was through, before she 
angrily banged down the receiver. Then gone 
alone to the Empire and seen him with her. 

Seen the way she held his arm, her 
skin, smooth and soft, the colour of ripe ohves, 
her hair tied in a loose knot low on the nape of 
her neck. She had said to herself : 'When she 
unties it. it will come nght down to her waist, 
black and thick with curls, not like mine which 
finishes at the shoulders and is as straight as a 
stick’.,.. She had seen the green sari tightly 
wrapped round the large hips, and the silver 
of the boarder as it gleamed against the green 
of the silk. Seen the breasts, protruding big 
and firm from a tight fitting blouse of a green 
to match the sari. She had seen it all with her 
very own eyes. 

He had got up on the machine to have 
himself weighed, he did so twice a week. She 
was standing behind him and they were turning 
the stones into pounds. They did not see her 
but she, standing behind the coloured poster 
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saw them. Saw everything • the skin, the hair, 
the hips, the breasts. 

Then, unable to bear it any longer she had 
gone home without seeing the picture. 

That night when she went to bed she had 
gone to sleep at once. Surprising but she slept 
beautifully till four in the morning. She knew 
it was four because she heard the loud slow 
chimes of the big clock in the next room. 

She thought • ‘He is with her this minute,' 
and had to dig her nails into the palms of her 
hands to keep back the pain which surged m 
great waves through her body at the thought. 
Then she saw everything all over again: the 
skin, smooth and soft, the colour of npe olives, 
the thick black hair, the large hips, the big firm 
breasts. 

She thought again . ‘She has let down her 
hair, right down to her waist and he is caressing 
it with his hand’. The hand she knew so well. 
Big and strong with long fingers, supple and 
delicate as those of a dancer. ‘He has had 
enough of her hair and his fingers are running 
over her large hips. Now they are over her 
breasts, ’...the big firm breasts she had seen so 
clearly through the tight fitting blouse. ‘They 
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are everywhere over her body. Ever5rwhere'. 
From the thick hair coming down to the waist, 
to the legs she had not been able to see through 
the green sari. Everywhere, those fingers, 
supple and delicate as those of a dancer. 

She knew them too, had felt them herself, 
all over her quivering body. They had made 
her cry out aloud one night when her joy had 
been greater than she could bear 'Even if you 
die, my beloved, your hand, your fingers will go 
on living for ever. They have a life of their 
own, a soul of their own ’ The life and soul, 
no longer hers, but another's. 


After that she had found herself awake in 
bed every morning at exactly four o'clock. She 
would wake up with that sickening feeling at 
the bottom of her stomach, .like the one which 
had made her vomit for three days on the boat 
coming out to India. The same feeling, but 
now there was no vomiting to relieve her. It 
remained for hours at the bottom of her stomach, 
like a big stone thrown into a pool of water. 
It remained with her till the loud slow chimes 
in the next room struck ^ eight and her ayah 
came in with a glass of orange juice. 
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Time to get up and jump into her bath. 
To hold m her hands her small soft breasts 
and see close to her mouth the big ones, 
protruding strong and firm from a tight fitting 
green blouse. To turn over on her side, lymg 
first on her right hip and then on her left, and 
see the other hips wrapped in their green silk 
san. Time to dress and gulp down a cup of 
coffee. To rush off to the studio in a taxi be- 
cause she was late,... she was always late these 
days. To apologise to the fat lady who wanted 
to look slim in the photo, to make her sit on the 
red velvet stool and giving her a book, ask her 
to look absorbed. To peer through the lens at 
her dry skin and grey hair and see the other 
skin, smooth and soft, the other hair black and 
thick with curls, coming down to the waist. 

She lay back exhausted by the effort of 
prolonged thmking. Strange how far away 
she was from it all. From the day she had 
decided she ' could no longer live with that feel- 
ing at the bottom of her stomach, the day she 
had torn all his letters and photos into little 
bits, then tied the handkerchief, tight, tight, 
tighter round her neck. She remembered, the 
choking feeling m her throat, the buzzing and 
humming in her ears. 
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She had said to herself ; ‘It won’t be long 
now. Perhaps another fifteen minutes and I 
shall never have that feeling in my stomach. 
Never again see that hair or that skin. Another 
fifteen minutes and I shall never see or feel 
anything again. Never'. 

But before the fifteen minutes were over, 
she had untied her handkerchief because she 
had been afraid of death Afraid of being 
punished through all eternity for the crime of 
having sought to end her life. Never had she 
forgotten what Father Bruno had said the day 
Pietro had been found hanging from the ceiling 
of his room 'No mercy will be shown to the 
sinner who lays violent hands on himself and so 
thwarts the Divine Purpose’. 

But that was exactly what she had tned 
to do, to put an end to herself before the day 
ordained for her by the Divine Will. If she 
had succeeded she would have burnt in the 
fires of hell forever. For ever and ever. 

Fearfully she had crossed herself and 
repeated fifty Ave Marias; then felt quieter 
and calmer than she had done since the day 
she had seen them together. She remembered 
how fervently she had thanked the Blessed 
Virgin for having saved her from perdition. 
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and burnt tbe three candles at her feet in the 
little church just two steps away from where 
she hved. 

But to-day, lying on the little spring cot 
in Panchgani, she knew it was not only fear of 
heU which had made her untie the hand- 
kerchief round her neck. 

She had thought she wanted to die when 
she had wanted to hve ; had thought she was 
mortally wounded when her wounds had fallen 
like harmless shafts against the arrogant 
strength of her twenty three years. She was 
sure of it because she was sure she wanted to 
die now. Quite, quite sure. So sure she would 
have cursed anyone who had told her and 
made her beheve she was gomg to live. 

At twenty three she had wanted to Hve,... 
in spite of that woman, m spite of everything. 
At thirty she wanted to die ; more than any- 
thing else in the world, even more than seeing 
him again, she wanted to die. 

Between twenty three and thirty, many 
things had happened. Jean Jean had happened. 
Jean Jean who said horrible things in his beauti- 
ful voice and disappeared for days, leaving her 
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to deal with the bills. Bills, bills ! The milk- 
man’s bill, the baker’s bill, the landlady’s bill, 
the dhobi’s bill. Poor dear Charhe was the 
only person who had ever given her anything 
without sending her a bill. 

Of those seven years, dunng which she had 
lost her clients one by one, and her splendid 
health had given way little by little, she re- 
membered practically nothing except those 
shps of white green and blue paper. They were 
with her by day and by night, they haunted her 
sleep. She had spent her time wading through 
them, through the rivers and streams and oceans 
of them littering every corner of her room. 

She had fought and struggled because she 
was a brave girl,... the bravest ever,... those 
were his words lying against her heart. But 
even her courage had been of no avail against 
those bills, against Jean Jean and the land- 
ladies, against the others. 


Then the miracle had happened. It had 
happened on the day Jean Jean came home 
more drunk than usual and flung his heavy 
thick-soled boot at her. She could still feel the 
little red mark on her forehead, just under her 
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hair where the big nail had struck her and from 
where the blood had trickled in a thin stream, 
nght down her cheek and into her mouth. 

In the weariness of her heart she had 
thought. 'If I did not feel so tired I would 
walk up to the wmdow and jump out’. But 
how could she walk up to the ^vindow when she 
was too tired to lift her hand and stop the blood 
from trickling into her mouth? No use even 
to think of it. She would have to find another 
way. She knew what she would do. She would 
close her eyes and say over and over again: 
'Holy Mother of God let me die tonight'; and 
in the end, She who was so full of pity for the 
poor would surely answer her prayer.... Father 
Bruno had said the prayers of the poor never 
went unanswered, and there was also the 
sentence about the faith that could move 
mountains; 'Verily, venly I say unto you...’ 

Yes, that was what she would do. She 
would lie on her bed and repeat that prayer 
without once opening her eyes, so that when 
Jean Jean came in again and asked her when 
she was going to die, she really would be dead. 
Strange she had never thought of it before. 

When she opened her eyes again Jean Jean 
was no longer there, but Charlie, frantic ivith 
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excitement was violently waving a slip of pink 
paper under her nose. Another slip of pink 
paper. So even Charlie had got tired of supply- 
ing her with free meals and was waving his 
bill at her. 

Perhaps he had found out she was going to 
die to-night and had quickly made up his 
account, ...the account he was waving under her 
nose. Well, he could wave and wave till his 
arm fell off but it would not make the slightest 
difference. There was not a rupee in the house 
to pay himVith, not an anna. And if he lost 
his temper and abused her like the others, it 
would make no difference either, since she was 
going to die to-mght, this very night. 

He had begun to talk. The voice which 
always made her grmd her teeth to prevent her- 
self from screaming was uttenng extraordinary, 
incomprehensible, fantastic sounds. It was 
saying; 

“Oh Corahe dearest, I have great news for 
you. Just look at this cheque. Your rich 
friend has sent a thousand rupees and wants 
you to leave Bombay at once. Do you thmk 
I shall let you spend another night in this 
filthy hole? I am off to the bank to get the 
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cash. I don’t think we’ll need more than two 
hundred chips for the moment, and when you 
have given me a signed paper I shall open an 
accoimt for you with what remains. So long, 
my dear, I shall come back with the car as 
soon as I can and take you to Panchgani. To- 
night you will be far away from everything 
over here. And don’t worry your poor head 
about the bills. I shall settle ev^jdhmg for 

vou.” 

«/ 

He had rushed out of the room dancing 
with joy, turning round at the door to exclaim: 
“Oh, by the way, here's a letter for you, dear. 
I nearly forgot to give it to j'^ou” He had 
thrown it accross the room and it fell on her 
pillow. Then he had gone out and left her 
alone to read it. 

She had read it only once, then put it 
away next to her heart where she could feel it 
just now. If she had been hke the girls in the 
books she used to buy from the stalls round the 
comer of the street, she would have read it a 
hundred, a thousand times, covering it with 
tears and kisses. 

But she did no such thing; could not have 
done it even if she had wanted to, because her 
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eyes were drier than a lemon with the last drop 
of juice sucked out of it. She was sure that if 
he walked into the room and fell dead at her 
feet, she would not shed a single tear but just 
look at him with her eyes dner than a 
squeezed lemon. She did not remember when 
she had last cried but it was a very long time 
ago. Long before the days of Jean Jean or 
the landladies; long before the days of all the 
others. 

And there was no need to read it a 
thousand times like the girls in the books, 
since she already knew it by heart, ...she who 
of late had forgotten everything. Forgotten 
in the evening what Charlie told her in the 
morning; forgotten what she ov/ed the landlady 
or when she had last paid the baker. 

But she had read this letter only once and 
knew it so well there v/as no need to read it 
again, to do anything except put it av.'ay 
against her heart, and wait for Charlie to come 
back. 

For the first time in weeks, in months, she 
found herself wishing for something. She in 
whose heart desire had been dead for untold 
ages, felt a desire w'hich grew stronger and 
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stronger every minute till it frightened her with 
its strength. 

She wanted Jean Jean to come back be- 
fore she left. She wanted him to come back so 
that she could look him straight in the eyes 
and say, ohi so quietly: ^ 

‘My rich tnend has sent Charhe a cheque. 
I am leaving for Panchgani to-day and won't 
ever come back. But before I go I should hke 
to give you something,... somethmg to make 
3^011 remember me when I am no longer here.’ 

Then she would spit in his face. She 
would cover it with the blood and saliva from 
her tainted body. She would see the crazy 
terror m the clear blue eyes, the terror which was 
with him always, the terror of being infected. 
When she saw that terror she would laugh 
very loudly and then go away. Away from 
his insults, away from everything. 

But Charlie came back with the car before 
he did, and the desire died as quickly as it was 
born. 

She remembered the drive very well. Lying 
on the back seat of the big limousine' with 
Charlie next to the chauffeur, gigghng and 
chattering all the time, she had watched the 
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green hills and valleys as they flew past her for 
the second time in her life. 

The first time had been on her twenty 
second birthday, eight long years ago. About 
ten in the morning he had taken her to the 
jeweller’s shop, and they had spent an hour 
looking at the pearls and rubies till the jeweller 
brought them the nng which he had bought 
for her at once. 

When they were in the car again, he had 
put it on her finger and said laughing. 

"Happy birthday, darling. Promise me you 
won’t give it to anyone as long as you live." 

And she had replied, crossing herself three 
times. 

"I swear in the name of our Blessed Virgin 
that I shall wear this ring on my finger till the 
day I die, and take it with me to my grave. 
And if I break my word, may I know no peace 
in this world or the next, so help me God”. 

He had looked at her frightened and over- 
come by the look on her face, tne intensity in 
her voice. 

"Why of course I know you won't give it 
to any one. I was only joking. For heaven^s 
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sake don't talk like that, darling on your birth- 
day too. Talking of the grave on your twenty 
second birthday and you as strong as a horse. 
Women are queer creatures... .no mistake about 
it”. 

She had laughed at him for looking so 
terrified and kissed him on the right eye, just 
over the long forelock. 

Perhaps she had been too serious and she 
knew men did not like women who were too 
senous. But how could she ever make him 
understand what floods and cataracts of joy 
were racing in her body^ H'e had seen beauti- 
ful brooches and necklaces and bracelets, but 
nothing had pleased hun till he had seen the 
rmg; the ring which he had placed on the third 
finger of her left hand, making her promise 
never to give it to any one as long as she lived. 

It could mean only one thing, the thing 
she had hoped for from the moment she had 
seen him; hoped for, w^aited for, prayed for; the 
thing which had happened at last. So she had 
thought on the morning of her twenty second 
birthday. 

Then they had gone to Poona for the 
races. They were late, so that he speeded up 
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his swanky little sports cat to over sixty miles 
over long stretches of fiat roads. 

She was sitting next to him with the hair 
blowing all over her face. He, bending over 
the wheel till his chin almost touched it, called 
out angrily every few minutes* ‘Oh damn' 
what are you dreaming about? If 5’'ou don’t 
take care to see that this beastly hair does not 
get into my eyes, we’ll both break our necks 
when we reach the Ghats’. 

And she had laughed and laughed, remov- 
ing it with her right hand and feeling with her 
left, the hard cold gem glittering on her third 
finger. The gem which could only mean one 
thing. Perhaps he had meant it that day.' 
Perhaps if those old people had not come to the 
studio and taken him away, she might have 
been him to-day instead of the woman with 
the green sari clinging to her large hips. With 
him, instead of driving down the same road 
with Charlie to die in an unknown place. 
Perhaps 


CHAPTER VI 


^ISTER Matilde had been waiting for them 

on the steps of the verandah when the car 
pulled up under the porch. Sister Matilde 
with eyes like grey velvet, who bent down and 
bssed her on both cheeks, ...the first person 
who had touched her m weeks, in months. 

Even dear Charlie who was so sweet and 
kind never touched her. She had seen him 
once in the little kitchen-bathroom through the 
cracked mirror hanging over her bed, holding 
the plate from which she had just eaten. She 
had seen the way he held it in the tips of his 
fingers, far away from him, at arm’s length, as 
if it was a poisonous adder. Not only was her 
body poison, but every thing about her; the 
things which she touched, the things from 
which she ate, the things on which she slept,.,, 
all were poison. 

But Sister Matilde with eyes like grey 
velvet bent down and kissed her on both 
cheeks; ^vithout a shiver, without a tremor, as 
though she was an ordinary person like ever}^ 
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body else and not a tainted creature carrying a 
deadly poison within her; Kissed her and said 
in a voice softer than a whisper. 

"Welcome to your new home, my dearest 
child. May our Saviour be with you to-day 
and for ever." Just as if she knew everything. 
Everything about the woman in green, about 
Jean Jean, about the cough which strangled 
her and would not let her sleep at night. 
Everything about the landladies who screamed 
at her and the others who insulted her with 
their lewd looks and obscene hints. Just as if 
she knew everything about everything. 

Then an extraordinary thing had happened. 
It happened only once and never again,... but 
it had happened. She had felt a strange for- 
gotten feeling at the back of her eyes; a hot 
burning feeling as if many flies were stinging 
her all at the same time. And the silent tears 
had come pouring out of her eves which were 
drier than a sucked out lemon. They poured 
and poured like rain out of a cloud which has 
been filling for hours, out of her eyes, down her 
cheeks, into her mouth so that she could feel 
their bitter salty taste. 

Poor Charlie when he saw those tears 
cried also,... he cried so easily.... and hopped 
r 
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about on one foot and then on the other like 
an excited canary, chirping in his shrill voice: 
"There, there, my dear, don't cry, you will soon 
be well again.” Poor siUy Charlie who thought 
she was ciying because she was ill. Who could 
not understand because nobody could under- 
stand the ]oy of feeling once again the touch of 
a human being on one's body. After all those 
weeks, after aU those months. The touch of a 
human being with eyes hke grey velvet who 
bent down and kissed her on both cheeks, with- 
out a shiver, without a tremor, as if her body 
was the pure clean body of a child. 

When she saw those tears, Sister Matilde 
took out a handkerchief from the folds of her 
large black dress and wiped her nose, saying 
briskly. 

“We must clean you up, my child. You 
are all hot and dirty after your journey. I 
shall tell Francis to prepare your bath.” 

That was Sister Matilde aU over. So like 
her to do a miraculous thing one moment and 
to talk of a bath the next, to massage one’s 
tired head with strong light fingers... hke 
those others... and when one kissed them in 
speechless gratitude, to snap at a fly and say 
absentmindedly. 
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‘I shall have to buy some more Flit. I 
bought a box only last week, but I suppose 
Francis has been careless with it as usual. 
This room always seems to be full of mos- 
quitoes. I simply can’t imagine where they all 
come from.’ 

This room, her room, cleaned with Flit 
every time a mosquito showed itself. Not like 
the other with the thick cobwebs on the walls 
and the dirty shirts lying on the floor. 

How she had loved it the moment she had 
seen it! How she loved it still' Everything 
in it. The little square teapoy with the long 
round vase bursting and overflowing with the 
.pink roses Sister Matilde gathered for her every 
morning, the white chest of drawers filled with 
clean linen washed twice a week so that it was 
a dehght to smell its cleanness, the calendar on 
the wall opposite her, the picture just behind 
her bed,... the picture of Our Lord healing the 
sick who flocked to him at even ere the sun 
was set. 

But most of all she loved her little spring 
cot which creaked every time she turned on it. 
A fnendly little creak which filled her with 
pleasure and made her wake up in the middle 
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of the night saying to herself; ‘I am alone in my 
very own room, in my very own bed. Jean 
Jean is not here, or the landladies, or the 
bakers, or the milkmen. Nobody is here except 
Sister Matilde with her dear shorn head covered 
only with a few obstinate wisps of brown hair. 
She will come as soon as I call her, but nobody 
else wiU come because nobody else is here.’ 

The joy of opening one’s eyes in a room 
without Jean Jean; the joy of closmg them 
agam in a room without Jean Jean. The ]oy 
of lying on this cot looking at the little girl in 
the calendar saymg her prayers, feeling all the 
time his letter against her heart. ‘I intend 
coming over to see you one of these days, the 
minute I can get away from everything over 
here. We shall talk over old times like two 
old cronies with one foot in the grave...' 

But he did not come. She knew he would 
not come. She knew that woman would never 
let him come. It did not matter very much 
' though, because she was so very far away from 
it all.... from her, from that sickening feehng at 
the bottom of her stomach, from everythmg. 

So it did not matter. Till a minute ago it 
had not mattered, Tih a mmute ago the only 
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things that had mattered were the calendar 
on the wall and the feel of bis letter against 
her heart. But that was a minute ago, and 
now it was different. 

She had no idea what had hapjiened, but 
she knew things were no longer the same. 
When she turned over on her side with that 
strange restless feeling in her heart, her little 
cot creaked and creaked but the sound no 
longer filled her with pleasure. She turned to 
look at the picture of the Lord, but his hand on 
the head of the little child no longer made her 
think of Sister Matilde’s strong light fingers 
massaging her tired head. The pink roses m 
the long round vase filled the room with their 
glory, but she did not even notice them. The 
rays of the sun flooded her room with warmth 
and light, but for the first time since the day 
she had come here, she covered her eyes with 
her hand to shut them out because they hurt 
her aching eyes. 

She could not understand where it had 
come from, this strange restless feeling. She 
looked again at everything and everything was 
as it had been a minute ago. But a minute 
ago peace had been in her heart also, the peace 
which had gone and would never come back. 
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Then she saw the date on the calendar. 
To-day was the second August; nothing strange 
about that. To-morrow it would be the third, 
then the fourth, then the fifth. After a few 
more days the month would be over and Sister 
Matilde would change the date again. It would 
no longer be August but September, first 
September, second, third, fourth. And when 
the fourth of September came, everything would 
be the same in her room, that is, almost 
everything, because on that day she would no 
longer be in her bed but in her grave. 

Now at last she hnew what had happened. 
She knew that when Sister Matilde came to 
change the date on the iourth September she 
would be in the grave with the ring on her 
finger, wearing the white dress she had worn 
the day he had taken her to Poona. 

She remembered old Grandma Basti in 
Rome, and how on the night they were all 
sitting round the fire talking of Edda’s marri- 
age, she had said to Katu the httie servant girl. 

‘Wake me up at five to-morrow mormng, 
Katu. I must see if the almonds are salted 
and the hole m the veil properly mended. And 
take great care the cat does not have her 
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family m the kitchen behind the stove. I saw 
her lurking there this evening wth a sly look 
in her eyes and am sure she is up to some mis- 
chief. I really don't know what would become 
of this house without me. Wake me up at 
five, do you hear Katu, and don’t go to sleep 
yourself as you did the other day,’ the old lady 
had concluded, tapping sharply on the floor 
with her stick. Then all of a sudden she had 
said, looking at them strangely: Tt doesn't 
matter, Katu. Lie in bed till seven if you like, 
because to-morrow morning I won’t be here.’ 

And sure enough, the next morning Katu 
had startled them all out of their sleep with 
her loud screams. When they saw her lying 
stiff and cold on her bed, her father had said, 
crossing himself: Tt was an angel sent by the 
Lord who put those words into her mouth last 
night, or how could she have known she would 
be with Him to-day?’ 

Coralie was sure the old lady must have 
felt as she was now feeling. She could have 
sworn that God had sent her one of His angels 
also, to tell her that He in his great mercy 
would soon take her to Himself. There was 
no mistake about it. She could almost hear 
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voices in her ears and see white wings flutter- 
ing before her e3^es, as in the picture of the 
Maid which used to hang on the wall of her 
studio in the old far off days. 

This time next month she would no longer 
be here. She must remind Sister Matilde once 
again to bury her in her white dress with a 
bouquet of those pink roses by her side. Above 
all, not to forget to put the letter back against 
her heart after her body had been washed, and 
to keep the ring where it was, on the third 
finger of her left hand. 

Now that the moment had come, she was 
more than ever sure she wanted to die, because 
to die meant gomg to a place where neither 
Jean Jean nor the landladies could ever follow 
her. 

But before she went she wanted to see him 
again. Only once. She wanted to see the old 
toss of the head and hear the angry ‘Oh damn' 
as the long forelock got back into his right eye 
the very next second. 

She would be very careful not to touch 
him. She would just make him sit at the foot 
of her bed on a new chair, and ask him if his 
little son was better and what his name was. 
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She would tell him they were going to bury her 
in her white dress with a bouquet of those pink 
roses by her side. Then she would show him the 
letter she had always kept next to her heart 
and the ring which had never once come off 
her finger. She would thank him for having 
rescued her from Jean Jean and the landladies, 
for having come to see her, for everything he 
had done for her. 

Then she would send him back to his 
home. Back to his sons. Back to the woman 
in green waiting to take him back to her. 

Would she let him come, that woman? 
Would she who had everything, dare refuse 
this last joy to her who had nothing? Would 
she dare? Would he let her dare^ If only she 

could be sure! But she was not sure The 

day those old people came to her studio and 
asked him to go with them, his face had been 
so full of suffermg that her heart had bled for 
him; but all the same, he had left her and gone. 

If that woman wept and asked him to stay 
with her, would he have the courage not to see 
her tears? If only she could be sure! Nothing 
else would then matter. That strange restless 
feeling in her heart was not born of her fear of 
death since she wanted to die. Her fear was 
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far greater, far deeper,. ..the fear of not being 
sure. 

«••••« 

When Sister Matilde came to sponge her, 
Coralie said verj? quietly. 

“I am going to die soon, very soon. Sister 
Matilde. This time next month I shall be in 
my grave. But before I go I must see him 
once. Only once. So please write to Charlie 
at once to tell him what I have just told you. 
Please don’t forget, dear Sister Matilde, 
because it is very very important. It is the 
last thing I shall ever ask you to do for me, 
so please don’t forget. Please don't.” 

She saw the amazement in the grey eyes 
die almost as soon as it was bom. For a 

second thej had been troubled, for barely 

a second. Then they had looked at her as be- 
fore. Cool and quiet, full of a silent pity, an 
unspoken tenderness. Eyes which for years 
had dwelt on suffering and death and leamt to 
keep out of them everything except the pity, 
everjdhing except the tenderness. 

"I shall not forget, my dearest child. 
But first you must let me sponge you. Then 
you will tell me what to write, and the letter 
will leave this very afternoon.” 
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Being sponged by Sister Matilde was a joy 
almost as great as allowing her to massage 
one’s tired head with her strong light fingers. 

The ritual never varied, and that was the 
great beauty of it, the great joy of it; the quiet 
monotony of the ritual, the quiet monotony of 
everything in this place. Not like the other, 
where any moment might bnng the drunken 
Jean Jean into the room, alone or with a 
woman picked off the streets. Or the plumber 
come to repair the tank, just as she was trying 
to get a little sleep after a night spent alone m 
pain and suffering. Or a tradesman turn up 
with a long forgotten bill, often a bill about 
which she knew nothing: shirts bought by Jean 
Jean for himself, a bottle of perfume given to a 
mistress. Things about which she knew no- 
thing but which she was called upon to pay 
for, instantly and without delay, when her 
throat was strangled and Jier eyes red and 
heavy with the sleeplessness of many nights. 

But here it was different. When she woke 
up in the morning and found the glass of 
orange juice beside her bed, she knew exactly 
what was going to happen for the rest of the day. 

At eight she would drink her juice, at half 
past eight Sister Matilde would come in with a 
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fresh bouquet of those pink roses and ask her if 
she wanted anjdihing; at nine she would have a 
light breakfast if she felt well; at half past nine 
Indu, the girl next door who was almost, cured 
would come in and ask her how she was feeling 
to-day, at ten Francis would bring in the blue 
enamel tub and fill it \rith warm water, and 
Sister MatUde would follow with a sponge, a 
dish of soap and a pair of clean serviettes 
thrown over her shoulder. 

Then the ntual would begin. First, Sister 
Matilde covered her bed with the large serviette, 
after which she removed her night dress with 
quick, deft fingers. She took the letter and 
placed it carefully on the white chest of drawers 
under a bronze paper weight, far away from the 
tub, so that not a drop of water should fall on 
it. 

And then Coralie felt on her body the 
caressing touch of the warm water, the soap 
smelling faintly of flowers, the while Sister 
Matilde talked to her in a voice softer than a 
whisper ‘How did you sleep to-night, my 
child ’ Doctor told me a few days ago that you 
were lookmg fine... Do you know Indu is so 
much better she will be able to go home next 
months.. We are expecting another patient 
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tery soon, a man of about forty. We shall 
give him the room at the other end of the 
corridor...’ 

When she had finished cleaning her, the 
letter came back to where it belonged The 
same quick, deft fingers slipped on a new dress 
and buttoned the hooks; beat the pillows and 
propped them behind her head, so that she could 
sink gratefully into their warm softness; covered 
her with a clean sheet and gave her an 
illustrated magazine to look through, a pen and 
paper if she wanted to send a line to Charlie. 

Then Sister Matilde said: ‘T must leave 
you now, ray child. I shall send you the 
Times as soon as it arrives. I suppose the 
Mail will be late as usual. The roads are in such 
a dreadful condition on account of the rain." 

As if she cared whether the Times came an 
hour late or did not come at all ' She would 
glance through the columns advertising the 
pictures for the week. Clarke Gable, Myma Loy, 
Eddie Cantor. She would read all about the 
Hindu women who set their saris on fire, and 
about the men who jumped into the sea at 
Apollo Bunder, because they had been un- 
employed for months and were tired of life. 
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She had been through it all herself, down 
there in the plains, but now she was up in the 
hills with Sister Matilde, far away from Jean 
Jean and everything else. These men and 
women who jumped into the sea and set their 
saris on fire, hved other fives in another world 
and she had nothing at all to do with them. She 
tried hard to feel sorry for them and was horri- 
fied when she felt nothing at all. 

She would also read the big headlines in 
Jhe paper. It seemed another War was gomg 
to break out any minute, and everybody was 
talking about the horrors it would let loose in 
the world. Husbands tom from their wives, 
mothers from their sons, bombs falling on peace- 
ful cities and homes. Suppose a bomb fell on 
the roof over her head on which the rays of the 
sun fell slantwise, what would she do? But 
she could not suppose because it was unthink- 
able, the idea of a bomb falling on her roof. 
She said ' ‘How dreadful for these poor people I 
How sorry I feel for them !' But she Imew all 
the time she was not ready thmking of them, 
because she did not care at all what happened 
down there in the plains, now that she was up 
in the hills with Sister Matilde, far away from 
Jean Jean and everything else. 
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That was how she had felt every day for 
days and days. But to-day it was different. 

The slow details of the long ritual filled her 
with a wild impatience. The scented soap made 
her shiver with distaste. She saw the clean 
warm water flowing over her body, and noticed 
only how flat her chest was. and how she could 
count the ribs, one by one, through her wasted 
flesh. 

For the very first time too, she was angry 
with Sister Matilde. Wliy did she waste the 
precious time sponging her neck and cleaning 
her ears ^ Did she not know, had she not just 
told her that she was going to die very soon^ 
What difference would it make that her neck 
was sponged and her ears cleaned if the precious 
moments fled and she died before he could 
receive Charlie’s letter and come to her? 

But it did come to an end at last, the long 
long ritual which had seemed to be without end. 
The letter was back in its place, the hooks of 
her dress fastened, the pillows arranged. Then 
Sister Matilde asked. 

I 

“What makes you think, my child, that 
our Lord will call you to Him ^ soon ? Doctor 
told me only two or three days ago that you 
were making good progress, that your lungs 
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■were showing distinct signs of improvement. 
Is there anything on your mind which makes 
you feel afraid ? Woidd you like me to sleep 
in your room for a few days till you feel better 

Corahe wanted to scream; "Don't be silly, 
Sister Matilde. What on earth could I be 
afraid of, and why should I be afraid ? Don't 
you know 1 want to die and don’t want my 
lungs to improve? Don’t you know I don’t 
want anything any more except to see him 
again, only once, and then to die ? ” 

Aloud she said, gripping her sheet. 

"I know I am going to die. If you ask me 
how I know, I can’t answer; I just know. Before 
you came into this room to sponge me, I was 
lying here qmet and happy. I thought Indu 
would come in as usual, and when she did not 
come, I began to think of— of everything that 
had happened before Charlie brought me here. 

Then all of a sudden I felt strange and un- 
comfortable. I could not understand why I 
felt hke that till I saw the date on the calendar. 
I knew then that I was going to die very soon, 
and that I really must see him once, to say 
goodbye before I went. I am sure old Grandma 
Basti must have felt just as I am feeling now, 
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the night before she died. I am sure it was 
our Saviour bidding me prepare to go to Him, 
as I have been wanting to go for so long. 
Surely you Sister Matilde can understand! 
Surely you have felt Him near you, heard His 
voice whisper in the night when you kneel 
before His image in the darkness of your room! 
Tell me you understand, because if you do not 
understand, nobody will, and I shall die with- 
out saying goodbye, without ever seeing him 
again." 

"I understand, my child," replied the voice, 
softer than a whisper, “better than j^ou think. 

I have indeed felt His presence near me when 
my heart was troubled, and never has it failed 
to bring me peace. 

If you are sure He wants to take you to 
Him, prepare yourself in joy and gladness, my 
child, to answer His call, for He will take 5'ou 
to the peace which passeth the understanding , 
of men. Rejoice, and do not be afraid, my 
dearest, because I shall be with you to the end.” 

Dear, dear Sister Matilde I How quickly 
she understood when others would have laughed; 
how quietly she talked of the miraculous 
revelation the while her nimble fingers conti- 
nued their work ! Overcome with remorse at 
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the crazy anger which had racked her a few 
minutes ago, Corahe seized the hand squeezing 
the water out of the sponge and covered it with 
kisses, sobbing loudly for forgiveness. 

But Sister Matilde who knew nothing about 
the anger, nothing about the impatience, simply 
said. 

“I shall write to Charhe straight away if 
you hke, but don’t you think it would be better 
and easier if you wrote directly to your friend ? 
It would certainly save a great deal of tune." 

Better and easier! Of course it would be 
better and easier • Of course it would save a 
great deal of time! Strange how she never 
thought of these things herself. She would write 
to him, at once, and send the letter to... but 
where would she send it ? 

The letter he had sent her, the letter 
against her heart, bore no date, no address. 
Since the day he had walked out of the studio 
with those old people she had never known 
where he was. She did not know where he was 
now. He might be in Europe and a bomb 
might already have fallen on his house, or he 
might be in a car racmg up the winding paths 
where they had driven together, — ^thinking ol 
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her, coining up to her as he had promised he 
v/ould. 

But she did not know. He did not want 
her to know. He did not want her to write to 
him, because he was afraid that woman would 
read her letter and be angry. The woman who 
had everything, be angry because the woman 
who had nothing, wrote a letter to the man who 
belonged to her once and belonged no longer. 

Putting her hand over her hot, dry eyes 
she said slowly . "You must write to Charlie, 
Sister Matilde. There is no address on the 
letter." 

Then she turned over on her side to hide 
her face, because she knew it was distorted with 
pain. 

• ••••■ 

The next day Charlie telephoned from 
Bombay, and Sister Matilde gave her his 
message. 

He sent Coralie his love and was very angry 
with her for being so silly. Talking about dying 
when everybody knew she was getting better. 
But since she was so bent on it, he had sent a 
telegram at once, followed by a letter. The 
telegram would have reached him already, the 
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letter would reach him to-morrow or the day 
after at the latest. Before the end of the week 
he would be with her, and when she had seen 
him she would feel better and no longer talk 
of dying... 

Before the end of the week he would be 
with her. To-day was Monday, to-morrow it 
would be Tuesday. There were six days to go 
through before the end of the week. Six days. 
A hundred and forty four hours. At the end of 
those hundred and forty four hours he would be 
' with her. So Charhe said. But then Charlie 
knew nothing about the woman in green. 

That was how the waiting began. 

V 

It was not so bad during the day because 
Sister Matdde was with her almost all the time, 
and merely to watch her silently telhng her 
beads, or stitching the hem of a duster, or 
bendmg over the table to do her accounts, 
made the waiting seem less long, less unendur- 
able. 

Every day too, Indu came to her room and 
pulhng up her chair close to her bed, kept up 
an endless stream of gossip. 

There was gomg to be another War very 
soon, probably about the beginning of next 
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month, (at the beginning of next month she 
would be dead). Everybody said London and 
Berlin would soon be a heap of rums. (London 
and Berhn. Perhaps he was in London or 
Berhn while she was waiting and counting the 
mmutes m Panchgani). The new patient was 
behaving ]ust lihe a child of four. He would 
not take his medicine, would not let himself be 
sponged, wanted to smoke his cigar and msisted 
on having his peg of whisky every day. When 
Doctor came next Saturday, Sister Matilde was 
going to ask him what she should do about it. 
(Next Saturday. The end of the week. The day 
Charlie said he would be here). 

But the nights. The nights when she lay 
awake, staring wide-eyed into the darkness. 
Like those other nights, when she used to he 
awake also, staring into another darkness. The 
memories' of those nights which she had thought 
to have laid aside for ever in some forgotten 
comer of her being, and which now m the 
moment of death came rushing out of their 
hiding place to assail her, to cmsh her, to over- 
whelm her with their unbehevable, their terri- 
fying intensity. 

The nights, the long, long nights spent 
repeating, dry-eyed, dry-lipped, the same prayer 
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over and over again, ^Dear God, send him to 
me. Send him to me. Only once and never 
again, but send him to me. I must feel his 
hands on me again. On my face,/on my body 
before I die. Only once, dear God, only once, 
and never again,’ 

Feel his long supple fingers on her body. 
The body, starved and hungry, like one which 
has gone without food or drink for many days. 
The sickening feeling at the bottom of her 
stomach. The legs heavy with unfulfilled desire. 
The eyes aching from staring into the darkness. 
The ears straining for the sound of a step, the 
sound of a whisper * ‘Here I am, darhng; here 
I am,’ 

But the clock in the next room ticked the 
seconds which passed, struck the hours which 
passed, and the place beside her was empty 
stfil. 

She knew why it was empty. It was empty 
because another place was full. She knew he 
was with her, knew they were together. This 
very minute as she lay staring into the dark- 
ness, dry-eyed, dry-lipped, they were together. 
His head was on her breast His arms were 
round her body. He was sleeping with his head 
on her breast, his arms round her body. Sleep- 
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ing peacefully like a chSd. the wa}' he always 
did. Xot even thininng of her. Not knovdng 
that she was lying there waiting for him. Wait- 
ing and waiting. Waiting through the long 
hours of the long long nights. Waiting till she 
could wait no longer, and turning over, buried 
her face in her pillow to keep back the shrill 
screams which forced themselves painfully from 
her achmg throat. 

There had been times when she had flung 
herself out of her bed. out of her clothes, and 
turning on the hght. stood for an hour before 
the mirror, passing her hands all over her body. 
Her body which had exulted in its youth and 
strength. In the joy it had given, in the joy 
it had taken. The body which in the arrogance 
of its 5 -outh and strength had mocked at others, 
less 3'oung, less strong. The bodies unable to 
give pleasure; the bodies unable to take 
pleasure. 

But her body was different. He had always 
said so, and it had not changed. Standing 
before the mirror, passmg her hands over it, 
she was sure it had not changed. The flesh was 
as fresh, the limbs as straight, the breasts as 
erect, the arms as round. The flowing cun'cs 
of the hips were the same. The neck rose as 
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before, clear and strong from broad shoulders. 
The calves had not lost their firmness or the 
ankles their dehcacy. 

Nothing had changed. Only he had changed. 
But why had he changed? What had those old 
people said to make him change ? What had 
that woman done to make him tire so quickly 
of the body he had loved? That woman! If 
only she could lay hands on her! Just once. 
If only she could tear out the black hair l Tear 
it out in handfuls. Scratch out those eyes with 
her long nails, the colour of blood ' Leave the 
big purple marks on the face, smooth and soft, 
the colour of npe ohves! 

If only she could, how much better she 
would feel I But how could she when he was 
with her. When his head was on her breast and 
his arms were round her body. How could she > 

And now, in the moment of death, the old 
memories came out of their hidden comer. As 
in the old days she found herself passing her 
hands over her body, but now she needed no 
mirror to tell her what it was like. To tell her 
that the round arms and firm calves had be- 
come long white sticks, like the candle burning 
itself out on the chest of drawers, that the neck 
which used to rise clear and strong from broad 
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shoulders was thin and scraggy; that the 
shoulders were no longer broad, but so round 
and bent she could almost feel the blades touch- 
ing, that the hips had lost their flowing curves, 
the ankles their dehcacy, the flesh its freshness. 
She knew it all, felt it aU, as she lay on her bed, 
passing her hands over her wasted limbs, 
counting the minutes that passed and listening 
to Sister MatMe’s quiet regular breathing. 

And as in the old days she found herself 
repeating the same prayer, the same old un- 
answered prayer: ‘Dear God send him to me... 
Dear God send him to me. Only once and never 
again’. Only once, because there would be no 
again for her who would so soon be lying m her 
grave. 

No longer were her legs heavy with unful- 
filled desure, but her eyes ached as before from 
staring into the darkness. Her ears strained 
and strained as they had done so often; for the 
sound of a step, for the sound of a whisper. 
‘Here I am, darling, here I am.' 

But this time there was no place beside 
her \vaiting to be filled. His place was no longer 
with her but on the new chair, waiting to take 
him into its warm depth the moment he entered 
the room; the new chair which Avas carefully 
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dusted morning and evening so that there 
should not be a speck of dust on it when he 
came. 

But he did not come. Charlie had said he 
would be with her on Saturday. To-day was 
Friday, Friday mght. It must be past mid- 
night since Sister Matilde had been talking to 
her till eleven. From Monday mormng to 
Friday night she had been counting the mmutes 
and seconds as they passed. She had counted 
numberless minutes, during the day as she lay 
listening to Indu’s chatter, and in the night as she 
lay flat on her back, straining her ears to catch 
the sound, the faint light sound of footsteps on 
the gravel outside her room. 

But he did not come. He had received the 
telegram, read the letter. He knew she was 
dying, but he did not come. Perhaps his little 
son still had the measles and his wife was so 
worried, he could not possibly leave her. Or 
she had wept and asked him to stay and he 
had stayed. She had won in the end as she had 
won in the beginning; as she had always won, — 
the woman in green. 

In the old days she had longed, oh how 
she had longed to lay hands on her. Just once. 
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To tear out her black hair and leave the big 
purple marks on her face- 

But the desire was no longer in her. If 
she came and sat down on the new chair, that 
woman, and said her husband had sent her 
because be could not come himself, she would 
not even touch her, would not tell her that the 
diamond glittering on her third finger was his 
gift, that he had put it on her finger with his 
own hand, and made her promise never to give 
it to anybody, as long as she lived- 

She would not touch her or tell her any- 
thing because it would not matter. The only 
thing that would then matter would be that he 
knew she was dying and had not come; that 
once again her prayer had gone unanswered. 
Her prayers that were never answered. The 
prayer uttered when she had first seen him,— 
to be with him always. The other prayer 
whispered m the stillness of the long nights, 
'Dear God send him to me. Only once and never 
again, but send him to me. I must feel his 
hands on me again. On my face, on my body^ 
or else I shall die.’... The prayer she had sent 
up to Him every minute and every second for 
SIX long days, from Monday morning to Friday 
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night. Her last prayer which had gone un- 
answered, like aU the others. 

Why did He who was so full of pity for the 
sick and the suffering never answer her prayers ? 
She knew why. Because she had sinned and 
gloried in her sin. Gloried in it, exulted in it. 
Gloned in her body which was made of clay, 
and cared not at all for her soul which was 
immortal. This was her punishment, her 
cross, — ^that her smful body should now be 
wasted, and her prayers remam for ever un- 
answered. 

And yet He had told her himseff, as He had 
told old Grandma Basti that he would soon 
put an end to her suffering and take her to His 
peace. If she was a miserable sinner, an out- 
cast, why had he spoken to her as he spoke to 
Sister Matilde when she knelt before His image 
at night, in the darkness of her room ? 

But had he really spoken? Was it His 
Voice she had heard or the voice of some evil 
spirit, bent on her destruction ? Was she really 
going to die ? Suppose she did not die. The 
doctor had said her lungs were improving. 
Suppose she hved and hved. Lived tiU he got 
tired of sending any more money, till she got 
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better and there was no room for her in this 
place. Suppose they sent her back to the plains, 
to where Jean Jean and the landladies were 
waiting to torture her the moment they saw her. 
Suppose they sent her back. Oh God ! Any- 
thing, anything but not that i 

Great beads of sweat broke out on her 
forehead. All of a sudden hot fires were alive 
and roanng m her body. Her throat was 
strangled once again, as m the room m Bombay. 
Her head ached till it spht into two equal 
halves. Her lips became so dry that she could 
feel them cracking into little pieces. 

She cried out aloud* "Sister Matilde, tell 
me if I am really going to die. Tell me it was 
His voice I heard that day and not the voice of 
the Evil One, Tell me, S’ster Matilde, tell me. 
Where are you ? Why don’t you answer? ” 

But her great cry went unanswered,— like 
all her prayers. Sister Matilde was not there, 
but in the other room, looking after the man 
who wanted his peg of whisky every day. She 
had promised to be with her to the end and she 
was not there. Even Sister Matilde had failed 
her. As he had failed hen As God had failed 
her. As every one had failed her. 
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These roaring fires in her body, — ^how could 
she put them out ^ How stop her head from 
splitting into two equal halves, her lips from 
cracking into little pieces 

She knew' how'. With a jump she was out 
of bed. Strange how' strong she felt, as if she 
bad never been ill m all her hfe. Quickly she 
unhooked her night dress and it fell m a heap 
at her feet, the way it used to, when she stood 
before the mirror, passing her hands over her 
strong young body. 

She heard the rain lashing against the tin 
roof like corded whips, and the thunder which 
seemed to shake the very bowels of the earth. 
In a moment she was out of her room and in 
the garden. In the garden where the cold air 
entered her bones and put out the roaring fires; 
where the blessed drops of ram fell on her lips, 
so that they no longer cracked into little pieces; 
where the wind blew through her hair and beat 
against her forehead, so that the great beads of 
sweat dried up, and her head no longer split 
into two equal halves. 

She lay down on the ground with her arms 
stretched out wide, in the shape of a cross, 
feeling the soft wet mud against her naked 
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body, as she used to feel it when she went for 
her holidays to Uncle Ennco’s farm near Rome, 
long ago. Long long ago. 

Perhaps in a minute she would be back at 
the farm. Back again m the place where she 
belonged. With the people whose blood flowed 
in her veins; whose flesh was her flesh. The 
people she had left in anger that October day, 
years and years ago. The people she wanted 
to be with now, because they were het people. 
Her flesh. Her blood. She closed her eyes and 
waited, 




CHAPTEI^ VII 


J-^ENRY was startled out of his sleep by the 
sound of a band playing God Save the King- 
Rubbing his eyes he rushed to the window and 
saw an extraordinary sight,— one more extras 
ordmaiy sight in this altogethef extraordinary 
country. 

He saw a tiny wizened man carrying a drum. 
He was so small and the drum so big that he 
seemed to disappear behind it, and had it not 
been for his long thin arms, Henry would 
almost have sivorn it was walkmg by itself. 

But those arms, those long thin arms, 
what miracles they performed with the two 
wooden sticks! How they banged and banged 
at tne poor drum ' The musician, oblivious of 
his surroundings was banging, so it seemed 
to Henry with the hght of fanaticism gleaming 
in his eyes; bangmg as if the future of the 
entire human race depended on the amount of 
noise he succeeded m making in the shortest 
possible time. Woe betide the man who dis- 
turbed him in the fulfilment of his mission. 
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But in spite of the dm, Henry could just 
hear a little flute, wheezing like a man suffering 
from chronic asthma ‘Send him victorious', 
while a pathetic violin scraped and scraped in 
heart rending agony ‘Happy and glorious.' It 
was really too mar\^ellous for words. 

He rushed from the window to the easy 
chair on which Mrs. Leman lay snoring with 
her tongue lolling out of her mouth, and shak- 
ing her hard, called out. 

“Wake up, Mrs. Leman, wake up. Some- 
thing terribly exciting is happening. It is just 
five in the morning and there is a band outside 
playing God Save the King. Do come to the 
window and see the sweet little fellow beating 
his drum. I assure you he is reallj- priceless." 

The easy chair crealced wildly as Mrs. 
Leman stirred heavily in her cushions, slowly 
opening her pale blue eyes still puffy with sleep. 
As she thrust her feet into a pair of satin bed- 
room slippers, — ^faded relics of her past glory,— 
and waddled across the room, Henry could see 
the pillars of her legs under the night dress 
which ended at her knees, her thin hair swathed 
in white curling papers and every ounce of her 
thirteen stones as they heaved out of the chair 
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and painfully struggled to the window. She 
was indeed a sight for the gods. 

Looking out into the street, she exclaimed 
peevishly. 

'‘Oh that ! Really my dear Henry, you are 
httle better than a child. Judging from the 
state you are in, one would imagine you had 
never in your life heard a band plajung God Save 
the King. 

“And I should really like to know what 
all the fuss is about. Don’t you remember 
why I am here^ Why, we talked of nothing else 
5 ’'esterday. I must have told you at least a 
hundred times that to-day bemg the Parsi New 
Year and an important bank hohday, that 
wretched husband of mme would almost cert- 
ainly take advantage of it to spend the day 
with those two creatures, and that I was going 
to stay here all night to make sure he did not 
escape me this time. 

“But of course you don't care, and 1 am 
sure you were not even hstemng to me. That 
Itahan woman seems to have bewitched you 
completely, though what any man can see m 
that skinny consumptive creature is more than 
I can understand. Ever since the day you so 
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gallantly paid her a visit it makes no difference 
to you what becomes of me, and if that rogue 
were to hire a couple of ruffians to murder me 
in my bed, I am sure you would just shrug 
your shoulders and thank your stars you had at 
last got nd of a tiresome old woman. Nobody 
cares what happens to me, not even Charlie 
who is too busy with that rascally Pathan to 
give a second thought to an old friend in dist- 
ress. I can’t imagine why I put up with it, why 
I don’t hang myself by the neck to put an end 
to my unbearable sufferings.” 

Mrs. Leman hanging by the neck ! She 
would have to go to Crawford Market and buy 
the strongest bit of rope in Bombay to bear the 
v/eight of her thirteen stones. But of course 
she would do no such thing, being in fact what 
she professed to be, a tiresome old woman who 
talked of hanging herself if one did not spend 
the days and nights drying her tears and hst- 
ening to her loud and unceasing complaints. 

Unable to bear the steely grey eyes of Mr. 
Williams, Henry had moved into Charhe’s flat 
a few days ago, since when he had seen a great 
deal of Mrs. Leman, who also, it appeared, 
preferred the room above the Carlton to the 
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little apartment she professed to have on the 
other side of the Metropolitan. 

And the moment she entered by the door, 
peace and quiet spread their wings and flew 
out by the window, for she filled the house 
with such outcries as it had never known 
before. 

In the morning the tea was too strong, in 
the afternoon it was too weak. She was sure 
the boy had put in only two lumps of sugar 
and eaten the third himself, just as she was 
sure the man w^ho sewed the ribbons on the 
lials made fun of her the moment her back 
was turned. She had scolded him the other 
day for leaving the needles on the bed, and 
seen him through the imrror puttmg out his 
tongue at her. Why had not Charhe sacked 
him the moment she had told him what had 
happened? But of course it made no difference 
to him that a poor friendless woman had 
been insulted by a rascal. It made no differ- 
ence to anybody whether she hved or died. 
Eveiy^body was agamst her, even Fate itself 
with its obstinate refusal to make that scoun- 
drel walk into the trap she had been so elabo- 
rately laying for him for months. There was 
really nothing left for her to do except take a 
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rope and hang herself by the neck till she died, 
as that was the only way to put an end to her 
sufferings which were becoming more and more 
unendurable every day. 

More than once Henry’s fingers had itched, 
oh how they had itched, to take her by the 
scruff of her neck and shout 'Why don’t you, 
why don’t you ? I shall get a rope for you, and 
fasten it to a nail m your room to save you 
unnecessary trouble. And if you don't shut up 
you won’t even need to hang yourself, in 
another minute I shall do* the job for you with 
my very own hands.’ 

But as it was not his house, he just ground 
his teeth and said nothing. He asked Charlie 
once why he put up with it, but Charlie, deso- 
late and inconsolable, merely said' “Oh* don’t 
mind her. Poor creature, she has had a very 
hard time, you know. Just do as I do, — don’t 
listen to her.’’ 

So he had not listened to her the whole of 
yesterday when, it seemed, she had told him a 
hundred times over that she was sure the 
scoundrel who had ruined her life would spend 
the day in sm with those shameless creatures 
who battened on the money which was hers by 
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right. He had not hstened, and so had not 
heard a word of all the floods and torrents of 
words which had flown from her lips as they 
always did, a perpetual, eternal, never ending 
stream in which he struggled and floundered 
helplessly to save himself from drowning. 

And now, at five o’clock the next mornmg, 
she confronted him m her night dress and 
curhng papers, an aggrieved Fury, accusing 
him with perfect justice of not having listened 
to him, of not caring whether she was murder- 
ed in her bed by a coujde of ruffians, hired by 
the man who had become the very embodi- 
ment of sin and evil in her hysterical imagina- 
tion. 

It was no use contradicting her, because 
contraffiction made her rise to heights of 
eloquence which were truly staggering. He had 
been a fool to forget himself in his excitement 
and wake her up, but awake she was, and the 
problem was to send her to sleep again, — and 
that, under the circumstances was indeed a 
task for giants. 

So he shrugged his shoulders and lied, 

"I remember perfectly well your teUing me 
that to-day was the Parsi New Year, but you 
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certainly did not tell me they celebrated it by 
waking up people at five in the morning with 
the British anthem, and that before they had 
played anything else. I had no idea the Parsis 
began a musical programme with God Save the 
King, instead of ending with it as we do. In 
any case, I am awfully sorry for having distur- 
bed you. I am going back to bed and hope 
you will sleep well too. So long, dear Mrs. 
Leman”. 

But there was no escape for him. To his 
horror he realized that she w^as now m one of 
her contrite moods, those moods which usually 
seized her after she had been to the pictures, or 
had one peg too many of the whisky Charlie 
always distributed in such generous quantities. 

With the tears rolling down her face, she 
seized his hands and whimpered. 

“Forgive me for having been so cross, 
Henry dear. Won’t you have a httle patience 
with a poor old woman who has been through 
more than she can bear? Do sit down and I 
shall bring my chair close to yours, there w'e 
are, dear, the best of friends, aren’t we ? And 
now I shall tell you everything about it. I shall 
tell you anything you like, because you are so 
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sweet and kind and I love you more and more 
every day,” 

With a groan Henry sank into his chair, 
holding his head between his hands. But Mrs. 
Leman, incapable of appreciating any emotion 
which did not not find expression m violent 
and instantaneous speech, patted her cushions 
and luxuriously sank mto them, overjoyed at 
the idea of having found a legitimate excuse for 
talking. She began. 

"‘Pateli, — that’s how the Parsis caE their 
New Year,— is nothing at all over here, and I 
am really surprised they cared to visit our 
locality at all. You should see them however 
at Dhobi Talao, where the two biggest fire 
temples were built years and years ago. The 
band goes there before five m the morning, 
but it does not wake up anybody because 
everybody has been awake for ages. 

‘They hang flowra's on their doors, cover 
the floor with beautiful chalk patterns and 
smear their foreheads with big red marks the 
way the Hindus do. Then they go to the fire 
temple wMch no outsider is allowed to profane 
with his presence, I once asked a Parsi friend 
what there was inside, and he replied; 
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‘Oh, nothing much, Ida, only a big fire we 
brought with us all the way from Iran, and 
which burns day and night in a little room in 
which nobody ever enters except the pncst who 
tends it. There is a big room m which the 
people enter to say their prayers, after remov- 
ing their shoes and leaving them on the veran- 
dah outside. The more devout ones spend 
hours beating their foreheads against the floor 
]ust under the photo of our Prophet Zoroaster, 
but I get out as quickly as I can, because I 
assure you that crackhng fire is enough to roast 
a man alive’. 

“Funny people,” went on Mrs. Leman, 
looking tenderly at Henry from the depths of 
her billowy cushions. “I wonder how they 
ever manage to concentrate on their prayers if 
it is really as hot as all that, particularly on 
Pateti morning, when all the temples are so full 
that I am told a lot of people have to rush 
about ail over the place, looking for their shoes 
and children which keep on getting lost most 
of the time. But of course, if they prefer to 
think of God that way, I suppose it's nobody’s 
business but their own. Some of my best 
friends are Parsis, and I should be the last 
person in the world to say a word agamst them. 
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“Later on in the day they visit their 
neighbours, their grandmothers, their fifth 
cousins, that is, all the people they won’t look 
at for the rest of the year, and in the evening 
they turn out in flocks and droves to enjoy 
themselves. AH the picture houses are so 
crowded with them it's no use even trying to 
get a seat. Many of them promenade in lines 
of five and six, arm in arm, down Cuffe Parade 
and Apollo Bunder. The city simply overflows 
with them because they are all out of doors, 
from the richest to the poorest. You should 
see them because they are worth looking at. 
Some of them wear diamond nngs on manicur- 
ed fingers which have never done a day’s work, 
while some display thick gold bands on chapped 
fingers which will spend the rest of the year 
washing potatoes and peeling omons. Some of 
them dash past m big hmousmes, and .others 
move about on foot with their sans tucked up 
to their knees to save them from the cars and 
buses splashing mud in all directions. But no 
matter what their condition, they enjoy them- 
selves, all of them, because of all the communi- 
ties of India they are the ones who are most like 
us. They know how to make the most of hfe, 
how to ” 
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Suddenly Mrs. Leman's voice trailed off in- 
to silence. She rose from her chair and leaning 
far out over the window sill, fixed her eyes, 
literally glued them on the window of the 
house on the opposite side of the street. 

The room was tense with a silence such as 
it had not known for many long and weaiy 
days. For nearly five minutes she remained at 
her post, speechless and without movement, 
leaning far out over the sill, staring at the 
window's like a snake hypnotizing the bird it 
has made up its mind to eat. 

Henry standing behind her, follow'ed the 
direction of her eyes and saw a dim light burn- 
ing behind transparent curtains. He strained 
bis own to see if he could detect anyone and 
gave it up at once as a bad job. It was im- 
possible to see anj'thing from such a distance 
at this time of the day, and if he could not, 
Mrs. Leman's myopic gaze was not likely to 
yield better results. Clearly the w^oman was 
going off her head wdth her obsession about her 
husband and his two ‘petites amiesC Well, she 
could stay there the w'hole day if she liked, but 
he was going back to bed. He felt one or tw'o 
drops of rain on his nose, and had no intention 
of catching a cold to oblige a half crazy woman 
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Vv^ho spent her time sha<iov\ing a man and curs- 
ing her destiny, because he was not the fool she 
had been. 

"Slop,” said Mrs. Leman when he turned 
to go. "Stop,” and there was that in her voice 
which held him rooted to the ground. 

When at last she turned from the window 
and looked at him, the look in her pale blue 
eyes took his breath away and made him gasp 
with amazement, The malice, the joy, the 
triumph, the hatred, the contempt in those eyes ! 
Never had he seen so many emotions combined 
m one moment in one look. Never had he seen 
Mrs. Leman as he saw her now; no longer 
hysterical and querulous but calm and qmet; 
cold as a statue except for that look of insane 
triumph and contempt m her eyes ; majestic in 
her unexpected quietness, queenly in her un- 
suspected cabn. 

She gripped him by the elbow and said 
simply: "Come with me”; but it was the voice 
of -an empress commanding her subject, of one 
used to giving bnef, curt commands which she 
knows wiE be instantly obeyed. 

He found himself bemg dragged across the 
room to where Charlie lay fast asleep on his 
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camp cot. In an instant she had him on his 
feet ; poor bewildered Charlie who had no idea 
what was happening and who, thinking his 
friend had come back, whimpered; “You do 
forgive me, Abdul, don’t you ? Please tell me 
you forgive me." 

“Put on your kimono," ordered the 
empress, “and help Charlie with his. He is 
coming with us, asleep or awake” because two 
witnesses are better than one. Hurrj', we have 
no time to lose.” 

She flung her own kimono over her night- 
dress, a black cotton one with long trailing 
sleeves and big pink roses embroidered on the 
back. Then she repeated her command for the 
last time: “Come with me, follow me." 

And that was how the three of them 
stumbled down the stairs in the dark, on that 
fateful September morning. First Mrs, Leman, 
a general leading his army to conquer or to die, 
then Henry, who having partly recovered his 
wits, thought ‘Why not? Let’s have some fun'*, 
' last of all Charlie who had no idea what was 
happening and kept on asking “Where are we 
going ? Won't somebody tell me where we are 
going?” 
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In the street the band had fimshed playing 
God Save the King and was now playing 
“Ramona”. The fanatic with the drum had 
raised his hand to renew his attack on the long 
suffering instrument, but when he saw 
Mrs. Leman in her curhng papers at the head 
of the procession, his hand remained where it 
was, paralysed in mid air, so that the men with 
the flute and the violin who had their backs to 
the three of them, immediately took advantage 
of the heaven sent opportunity to make them- 
selves really heard. 

' Ohi the unbearable pathos of the violin, 
squeaking . T dread the day when I awake and 
you are gone,’ and in the trembling, qmvenng 
notes of the flute which wailed' 'Ramona, I 
need you my own.’ 

If Henry had not been so completely 
intimidated by the wall of Mrs. Leman’s back 
sailing before him m its newly discovered 
authority, he would certainly have clapped his 
hands and cried * ‘Bravo my bo5^s, bravo ’ or 
better still, whistled the tune or sung the words at 
the top of his voice, ]ust out of pure friendliness, 
to help the tireless musicians keep up the noise. 

But the idea of indulging in any such 
vulgar demonstration with those pink roses 
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under his nose was unthinkable, preposterous, 
like shouting in the presence of the Queen, or 
slapping the Sultan of Morocco on the back and 
calling him old fellow. 

Besides, there was no time to do so, no 
time to do anything, except follow the general 
in mute submission-'thcir’s but to do and die’- 
because they had now reached the entrance 
leading to the house of sin. The last thing Henry 
saw as they went in w'as a baker’s man sprav/hng 
in the street with his loaves scattered in all 
directions. ‘ Serves him right,’ he thought ; ' the 
rash fellow who imagined he could look at 
Mrs. Leman and ride a bicycle at the same time.’ 

The door was opened by a diminutive 
Goanese ayah who, like the Cheshire cal, 
quietly faded into thin air the moment she was 
confronted with the grim apparition of Mrs. 
Leman in her curling papers. The way was now 
clear. Not an inch of the ground had been 
contested. The battle was half won even before 
it had begun. 

Voices behind the closed door revealed 
the whereabouts of the enemy, an unsuspecting 
enemy who called out cheerfully: "It’s Rosie 
with the coffee. Come in, Rosie ; the door is 
open.” 
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Two piercing screams from two delicate 
femimne throats ; two Eves who jumped out of 
bed and dashed into the bathroom, basely for- 
saking the Adam they had enticed from the 
path of virtue; an Adam of fifty five in pink 
stnped pyjamas who, failing miserably to rise to 
the occasion and assert his manhood, just sat 
right in the middle of the big double bed,— 
mute witness of unsuspected orgies, —tearing 
the lace on the pillow case and asking over and 
over again with chattering teeth "How did 
you get in, Ida ? ^Vho are these tw'o gentlemen ? 
How did you get in ?" 

Tf I were in your place, my boy,' chuckled 
Henry to himself, T’d be more keen on findmg 
out how we are gettmg out again, not how we 
got in. You are up against it this time, old 
man. She has caught you at last,— well and 
truly. It’s twenty thousand plus alimony or I 
am ready to eat my hat.’ 

Truly w^as Mrs. Leman terrible to behold 
in the hour of victory. Where a lesser being 
W'ould have stormed and cursed, raged and 
insulted, she uttered not a word, not a syllable, 
not a sound. To the awe-struck spectators 
of the conjugal drama, for even Charlie 
was now wide awake, she proved once again, 
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incontestabty and lor ever, how paltr)? mere 
words can be, compared with the deeds of the 
great ones of the earth. 

Walking haughtily across the room to a 
big sofa in the corner, she picked up between 
the tips of her fingers a blue silk night dress 
with narrow shoulder straps, and deliberately 
flung it out of the window; then she picked up 
another, and scornfully sent the soft perfumed 
lace flying in flimsy disgrace after its indecent 
blue companion. 

The braces of her erring partner went to 
join the garments of the sinful creatures who 
had fled at the first sign of danger. A pair of 
grey silk socks, ignominously scattered to the 
four winds of Colaba Causewa)^ were instantly 
followed by a silk shirt, a striped tie and a 
crumpled hat, while the final honours were 
reserved for the baggy pants with their bulging 
pockets, a vision in grey flannel, held high up 
for one long moment before the contemptuous 
gaze of the avenging angel, then flung out of the 
window like all the others, with the same grim, 
deadly and uncompromising determination. 

Then she tramped back across the room 
and there was none to challenge her triumphal 
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progress. She pushed the door of the bath- 
room and two pairs of guilty hands pushed in 
the opposite durection. Mrs. Leman pushed 
and the hands pushed, the hands pushed and 
Mrs. Leman pushed. ‘Give it up, lassies,' Henrj’- 
wanted to cry out. ‘It’s no earthly use resisting, 
you haven’t the ghost of a chance ’ 

Indeed they had not, for them combined 
weight could not have exceeded twelve stones, 
and what chance could there possibly be for 
twelve shameless stones of vice pitted against 
thirteen stones of an impeccable, bitterly out- 
raged and finally triumphant virtue! 

A few more pushes, feebler and feebler on 
one side, more and more unrelenting on the 
other, and the unequal contest came to a wild 
and violent end with the door of the bathroom 
noisily giving way, and Mrs. Leman, indisputa- 
bly victorious, sprawhng over the writhing 
bodies of her unhappy and hard pressed 
victims. 

She was on her feet agam and Henry gave 
a low whistle of surprise when he noticed the 
quickness and agikty^of her movements. In 
an mstant she was back in the room, holding 
each conquered enemy by the scruff of the neck, 
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and spealdng, —speaking at last,— not to them 
but to the cowering figure on the bed. 

“ It’s fifteen thousand. I want the cheque 
at once, together with a signed paper to 
guarantee you come with me to your notary 
to-morrow morning at ten. Three hundred 
rupees to be paid on the first day of every 
month, and when I say the first day of the 
month I mean the first day of the month. 


Before she could finish her sentence the 
legs encased in the pink stripes were out of the 
bed and across the room, to a big roll top desk 
which stood with its back to the window. A 
few quick strokes of the pen, a slip of pink 
paper, then another, quickly tucked into the 
folds of the black cotton kimono, and the 
curtain had fallen at last on the long drawn out 
battle between Virtue and Vice, between Good 
and Evil, between Right and Wrong. 

No longer would Mrs. Leman drag herself 
across the street to Charlie’s flat every morning 
to save the third lump of sugar and the anna 
for the Times, no longer spend the days peering 
painfully with myopic eyes at the window 
across the street, no longer fill the house with 

\ 
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her tears and complaints, no longer talk of 
hanging by the neck till she died. 

The struggle had been bitter, the waiting 
long. It was the sickness of hope long deferred 
which had made her cry out with such passion- 
ate resentment against the injustice of Fate and 
the wickedness of men. But she had held on 
grimly and triumphed in the end, with a 
complete, absolute and uneqmvocal triumph. 
When she sailed out of the room with her little 
smudge of a nose high in the air, humbly 
followed by the two speechless men, she left 
behind her a beaten enemy; an enemy comple- 
tely routed, utterly crushed, demoralized 
beyond hope of recover}^ 

The moment the door closed behmd them 
she became human again, as human as she had 
been inhuman throughout the \\hole of the 
finale, as voluble as she had been unexpectedly 
silent, as grotesque as she had been dignified. 

She sat down heavily on the stairs, rocking 
with laughter, spluttering half audible words 
between one uncontrollable gust of mirth and 
another. 

‘"Oh Charlie darlmg, did you see what 
those two hussies looked hke, and how their 
eyes where popping out of their sockets w'hen I 
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dragged them out of their hiding place ? Take 
it from me, they will think twice before sending 
out their invitations to another man with 
another wife in -Hie background. 

“And did you see the way he scurried 
across the room to wnte the cheque^ Fifteen 
thousand with one stroke of the pen and 
without a word of argument, from the fellow 
who used to haggle like a Marwari if the cook 
demanded five annas extra for a special bazaar. 
He was so damned funked he would have paid 
at once and without wmkmg, if I had made it 
twenty or even twenty five. But do you think 
I care a hoot for a paltry five thousand, now 
that I have had my revenge after all these 
months and years of waiting! Ida Leman may 
have many faults, but nobody can say of her 
that she is greedy for money, like the rogue 
she had the misfortune to marry or the 
women he kept so shamelessly, even when he 
was living with his own lawful wife. 

"Oh my dear Charlie", she exclaimed 
suddenly, throwing her arms round his neck, 
"I shall take you to the Taj to-night and 
make you drink so many bottles of champagne 
you will be under the table long before mid- 
night. And Henry dear, you are coming with 
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US too. You have been so sweet and kind to 
me, both of you, that I shall love you and be 
your fnend as long as I live. 

“Oh the way their eyes were starting out 
of their sockets. It’s enough to make me die 
of laughing... If you boys don’t give me a 
hankie and help me to get up, I shall sit 
here all day, my eyes are so wet with laughing 
I can’t see a thing, and my joints are so stiff 
wth rheumatism that I can’t hft my poor old 
legs. Give me your right arm, Charlie, and you 
Henry, hold me tight from the other side. 
Why, I do believe I have forgotten how to 
walk.... Fifteen thousand with one stroke of 
the pen; isn’t it simply great ’’’ 

> And that was how' these two men recrossed 
the street and panted up the dark stairs once 
again, sweating and groaning under the weight 
of the fat old woman, so happy and distracted 
that she did not in the least notice how all the 
people walking down Colaba Causeway were 
staring with open mouths at her satin slippers, 
her black kimono, her white curhng papers. 

\Wien they entered Charlie’s room a 
telegram ivas lying on the table. It said* 
“Coralie’s condition cntical. Come immediately. 
Sister Matilde.’’ 




CHAPTER VIII 


{-{ENRY did not see any reason why Jean 
Jean should be told anything about it, since 
be bad declared tunes out of number in public 
and in private that he would burn six candles 
at the feet of the Blessed Virgin, the day he 
saw his wile in her coffin. And if today his 
prayer was about to be answered, if poor 
Coralie was dying alone among strangers in an 
unknown place, he and he alone was responsi- 
ble for what had happened. 

Henry had learnt from Mrs Leman, and 
later on from Charlie that she had been the 
victim of an unhappy love affair, a good old 
fashioned ‘grande passion’ on ■ which the nch 
family had frowned, and that the curtain had 
fallen with the young gentleman making a 
tearful but permanent exit. 

He knew the separation had shaken her 
up badly, but as she had survived it for seven 
whole years there was no reason to doubt she 
would have lived yet for another seventy, had 
it not been for the man she had marned, — had 
it not been for Jean Jean. 
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He had never been able to find out why 
exactly she had mamed him. Charlie who 
talked so freely about everything else was 
unexpectedly reticent when questioned on the 
subject, talking vaguely of difficulties and 
expulsion. It was clear she had married him 
to avoid being expulsed, but Henry was sure 
there was more to it than that. He could 
never bring himself to believe that Corahe 
had given herself to just anybody, even to get 
out of a tight comer, even to remain in the 
country in which she had hved and suffered 
and made her second home. 

It was not hkely she had been in love with 
Jean Jean, but as she had met him quite soon 
after her lover had abandoned her, what could 
be more easy to imagine than that her awakened, 
unsatisfied senses had quickly responded to 
his exquisite if purely femimne beauty ? 

In the lonehness of her heart she had 
yearned to take him to her, to fill once again 
her empty arms, to give to hun what the 
other had rejected. How could she know that 
those clear blue eyes were continually heavy 
with drink, that the pure sweet voice had 
learnt from earhest childhood to utter the 
foulest obscenities in three languages! How 
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could she, so young and so unhappy, so hard 
pressed from all sides, stop to thinh what life 
would be like with a m^n of whom she knew 
nothing, but whose beauty was as the beauty 
of the angels in whom she believed ' 

But it had not taken her long to find out, 
and she was now dying up there m the hills, 
far away from her home and her people. Per- 
haps she was already dead. Perhaps she had 
gone while Mrs Leman was fixing her alimony, 
taking with her the bitterness and the disillusion- 
ment, the tears and the frustration of her 
thirty brief and tragic years. All because of 
Jean Jean. 

The more Henry thought about it, the 
more he felt there was no need whatever to 
tell the fellow what had happened. Besides he 
was leaving India next week and did not 
want to be hauled up before a magistrate for 
disorderly behaviour, but he really could not 
guarantee he would be able to keep his hands 
off the rascal. From Bombay to Poona was 
three hours, from Poona to Panchgam another 
two. Three hours with Jean Jean in a small 
railway compartment with another two in an 
even smaller car, that made fi\'e hours m all. 
The prospect was distinctly uninviting. 
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But when he suggested that the two of 
them should go alone, Charhe expressed himself 
with an entirely unsuspected vehemence. He 
would not hear of it. Jean Jean must be told, 
immediately and without delay that his wife's 
condition was critical, and if he was not m his 
room they would leave a note on his bed where 
he would see it the moment he returned. 

He did not wish to have a quarrel with a 
fellow who was drunk three quarters of the day, 
and it was quite possible Jean Jean would fly 
into a towering rage when he found out that 
the news had been kept from him Men like 
him were queer fish and one could never tell 
what they would be sa}ung or doing next. 

And then he was her husband. True he 
was a drunken brute and had cruelly ill-treated 
the poor girl, but after all, he was her husband. 
He must have loved and desired her once, and 
now that she lay dying, who knew but he might 
be overcome with remorse and feel once again 
the love of other days ' And as Coralie was not 
yet dead, there was just a chance that his 
remorse would make another man or him. They 
were both so young, they could, if they wished, 
give their marriage another chance Such 
miracles had been known to occur, he was 
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aware of three such cases himself and would 
tell Henry all about them another time. 

It was clear Charlie would remain a lovable^ 
kind-hearted incorrigible fool as long as he 
lived, but it was no use arguing with him as he 
had obviously made up his mind. The only 
thing to do was to go to Jean Jean's room 
hopmg he was out and would not return till it 
was too late. 

But he was not out. They found him witli 
a horrible woman reeking of brandy, with 
flaming red hair and stubby fingers loaded with 
cheap rings. 

When she heard the news she took out a 
lace handkerchief from a shining red bag, and 
wiping her lips with it, announced her intention 
of remaining where she was till they came back 
with the body. 

“You will need a cup of hot tea, dearie," 
she said thickly. “And the poor lamb must 
have a woman to tidy her up for the funeral. I 
always say a woman must look her best no 
matter where she may be. My Julio was never 
tired of telling me ‘You will be as beautiful in 
your coffin as you must have been in your 
bridal veil, my sweet.’ 
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The idea of those stubby, heavily ringed 
fingers messing about with Corahe made Henry 
swear a mighty oath. He would throw her out 
of the room if she dared to do so much as lay a 
finger on the dead. No matter what happened 
afterwards, police or no police, he would take 
her by the neck and throw her out. There 
were things one could put up with because they 
were not one’s business, ]ust as there were 
others one could not possibly endure no matter 
what the consequences were likely to be. And 
this was just one of those things. 

He found an unexpected ally in Jean Jean 
who was now talkmg m the voice which never 
failed to make him marvel at its pure and 
faultless sweetness. 

“ Not you, my fine lady,” he said. “ You 
are leaving before we do, and what is more, 
you are not coming back till I ask you to. Do 
you think I have forgotten the twenty rupees 
and the bottle of Itedian Vermouth which dis- 
appeared the last time I left you alone in this 
room for half an hour? Wait for me, indeed! 
Thanks for the trouble, but my wife does not 
need you. She is a lady , dead or alive, she is 
a lady and no red-haired "poule” is going to 
meddle with her as long as I am there to 
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prevent it ” 

“Oh, I am a red-haired poule, am P” she 
screamed, banging the table with both fists. 
“And you have the impudence to stand there 
and tell me that diseased creature was a lady, 
when all Bombay knows why her rich friend 
walked out, and why his people threatened to 
to cut him off without a pie if he dared bring 
her to their house’ 

“I stole your twenty rupees and your 
poisonous vermouth, did P Well, take it from 
me, young man, I would not touch anything in 
this beastly hole with a pair of tongs for fear of 
catching the filthy disease your lady wife must 
have left behind her. Who was it paid the cash 
the tune Victor wanted to send for the cops, 
and the time you came to me whining like a 
whipped cur because your land-lady had thrown 
your bags out of the window ? Who was it paid 
the cash, tell me you rogue, who was it^ 

“Oh' when I think of the hard earned 
money I have throwm away on your treache- 
rous baby face, of the men who threw them- 
selves at my feet and whose hearts I broke for 
love of that lying honeyed voice, it is enough to 
make me steal a revolver and shoot myself. And 
this is the reward I get for my pains , to be 
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called a red-haired pouk in the presence of 
strangers, a red-haired pouk not fit to touch 
the grand lady wife abandoned by her lover 
and nearly kicked out by the police. Here 
take this, my fnend, this will teach you how to 
talk to a lady.” 

Seizing a big bottle of brandy by the neck 
she threw it at him. He tried to dodge but she 
was too qmck for hun, and it broke into 
splinters against his shoulder, Ming the place 
with the foul, sickening smell of cheap liquor. 

With a cry of rage Jean Jean pounced on 
her and flung her on the bed, the bed on which 
Coralie had spent so many bitter lonely hours, 
and on which her husband and his unstress 
were now biting and tearing at each other 
hke two wild animals, the while she was d5nng 
alone among strangers, far away in the hills. 

“Help help," screamed the red-haured 
woman, and the gentleman next door who 
heard her, took up the cry and shouted at the 
top of his voice: “Murder ! Helpi” 

Before Henry knew what was happening 
the door had burst open and the room was full 
of people. Ttie building like an overfed 
monster had suddenly disgorged all the tenants 
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who led furtive hidden lives, each in his own 
small corner, old men without their teeth and 
young womeh without their make up; children 
who clapped and whistled, shouting: “Murder! 
Police I” and babies in arms who filled the place 
with their frightened cries; the place in which 
Corahe had suffered and hved so long with her 
lonely thoughts; the place where she would come 
yet once again, before she left it for ever to 
return to the nch, kindly earth, waiting to 
take her to itself. 

It was broad daylight when they at last 
succeeded in putting the red-haired woman out 
of doors and emptying the room, after which 
Jean Jean, paying no attention to Charlie's 
agitated warnings, spent an hour tidying 
himself and locking up everything it was possi- 
ble to lock. 

When they dashed up the platform and 
tumbled headlong into a second class compart- 
ment they were not a minute too soon, 
because the train started with a loud clatter 
and grindmg of brakes. Indeed, had not the 
taxi driver been so prompt about getting the 
change they would certainly have missed it, 
and that would have meant at least two hours 
in the waiting room till the next train left. By 
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that time of course, Coralie would be dead, 
that IS, if she was not so already. 

The train was overflowing with a holiday 
crowd going to Poona for the day. The Parsi 
boy on the boat had told Henry that there 
were less than a hundred thousand of his 
compatriots on the entire surface of the globe, 
pointing out by way of illustration, that the 
people who collected on the Esplanade Maidan 
opposite the Victoria Terminus for any mass 
meeting, exceeded in numbers the entire Parsi 
population in Bombay or elsewhere. He had 
laid particular stress on the fact that his 
community was numerically the^ smallest in 
the country, a mere drop in the vast ocean of 
India's teemmg milhons, a tiny grain of sand 
on a long and endless beach. 

Yet the mere drop, the tiny gram seemed 
to be everywhere, at almost any hour of the 
day or night. Henry had seen the cinemas 
crowded with them, the restaurants and shops, 
the trams and buses crowded with them, and 
now the whole tram was so pack full of them 
that there was hardly any room to sit or 
breathe. 

And how contented and happy they 
looked, all of them > There were fashionable 
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5'ouiig girls in slacks and shorts, older women 
wearing beautiful coloured sans, men in white 
holding round grey caps in their hands, little 
girls in smart frocks high above their knees 
and boys with round skull caps of shining gold 
stuff pressed hard on their heads, a varied 
crowd if ever there was one, and yet they were 
all alike m their contentment and self confide- 
nce, m their cheerful and unwavering belief in 
the extreme importance and utility of the role 
assigned to them by Providence in the 
universal scheme of things. It did one good 
only to look at them and listen to them as 
they talked. 

How they talked > An unceasing stream of 
incomprehensible sounds with an English word 
turning up every few seconds. It was like a 
fascinating game, listening to those sounds and 
waiting, tense with expectation for the English 
word which never failed to make itself 
heard. ”... absurd . . . pretty . . . Clarke Gable. . . 
rotten. . .marvellous”. 

Henry understood now why Huxley had 
been so bewildered by this strange and irrita- 
tmg melange of two utterly alien tongues 
the day he had attended the political meeting 
m Bombay. He himself was so excited and 
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absorbed in this new game that he almost 
forgot Jean Jean and his red-haired amie, and 
Coralie who had married him, only to end her 
young life in the unknown place towards which 
the train was speeding. 

To tell the truth, Jean Jean was behainng 
remarkably well, and for the fust time sinc-e 
their meeting in Coralie’s room, Henry saw 
him really quiet and subdued as he sat 
wedged between Charhe and a politically 
inclined gentleman who was telling everybody 
what Hitler’s next move was going to be. 

Perhaps he had not yet recovered from 
the shock of the bottle breaking against his 
shoulder, or like him, was bewildered by the 
unceasing chatter which filled the compartment 
like the buzzing of a swarm of bees, or 
perhaps, Charhe was not quite the fool he 
looked and Jean Jean might really be 
suffering, regretting the past, feeling sorry 
for the way he had hurt and neglected the girl 
who had placed her life in his hands, and who 
was now dying like a wounded animal, up 
there in the hills. 

It was difficult to beheve that those clear 
blue eyes, that Madonna face, that voice so 
faultlessly sweet and pure, belonged to a soul 
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lost beyond hope of redemption. Who was the 
woman who had brought him into the world? 
\^Tiat wicked fairy had cast her evil eye and 
laid her curse on the babe in her arms? “He 
shall walk m beauty like the stars at night; 
but bis heart shall for ever be a night without 
stars.”... What was the storj^ that lay behind 
those blue eyes ? Could he be the victim of a 
relentless fate which urged him to do the 
things he did , a hounded creature pursued by 
tireless furies..,? 

'Bah’ I thought Henry, pulling himself up 
sharply, ‘I must stop being so perfectly ridicu- 
lous; shedding sentimental tears over Jean 
Jean of all persons in the world.’ Jean Jean 
who had driven Corahe from his house and 
given her place to that woman with the flaming 
red hair. They had been together all night, 
he and that woman, he, the husband who 
should have been mth her to the end, on whose 
head alone lay the guilt of that end which had 
come so early. 

He was quiet and subdued because he was 
afraid,— afraid of everything. He was afraid 
of Charlie who was treating him with an 
entirely unexpected disdain, giving curt mono- 
S5'llabic replies to the few questions he ventured 
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to ask and that without looking at him, as 
though his extreme proximity was distasteful, 
as though the smell of the cheap brandy entered 
his nostrils and renunded him of the scene 
which had just taken place. He was afraid of 
everybody, even of poor Charlie of whom 
nobody was ever afraid. 

And above all, he was afraid of the sight- 
he would soon be called upon to witness. 

He would see Coralie dead, or hear in her 
throat the rattle of death. Coralie who would 
look at him with cold unseeing eyes, eyes which 
would throw back at him the taunts he had 
uttered, the wounds he had mflicted. 

It would need a very brave man to look at 
those eyes, and Jean Jean had never been a 
brave man. Feeble and sick and tired though 
she had been, he had yet not dared take from 
her the diamond he coveted so much, because 
he was afraid of the curse she had said would 
follow him through all etermty if he removed it 
from her finger, dead or alive. No, Jean Jean 
was not a brave man. He was sunply a brute 
without the courage which would have saved 
him, made a man of him, or even a god. 

And here he was, Henry Connell, quoting 
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Byron and getting all fuddled with sentiment 
because the fellow happened to possess a pair 
of blue eyes. It w'as really sickening and he 
was more ashamed of himself than he had ever 
been in his life. 

Shivering with disgust he looked out of the 
window at the hills which rushed past them ; 
hills greener than emeralds under the hght 
showers of rain, with their tops seen faintly 
through the clouds of blue mist finer than 
gauze, garments for the spirits w'ho lived on 
them. And he looked at the valleys far below', 
at the huts and the green fields, at the tiny 
black specks which filled them with their weird . 
movements,— gnomes from another world come 
to cultivate those green fields, those distant 
valleys, seen for one fleeting instant and gone 
the next. 

They had only just passed Khand ala and he 
W’as feeling very tired. He had gone to bed 
after nudmght and been startled out of his 
sleep by the tiny man with the drum. The 
scene vath Mrs. Leman and the conjugal 
battle had left him in a state of exhaustmg 
exhiliration, in spite of the entirely mute and 
inglorious role he had been called upon to play. 
Then there had been the telegram about Corahe 
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and everything that had happened from the 
moment they entered Jean Jean’s room till the 
moment they had tumbled headlong into this 
compartment where the noise and heat were 
becommg more and more intolerable with every 
second that passed. 

If he did not get a little sleep, he would be 
of no earthly use to Charlie or to anybody else, 
and he had come with the express intention of 
making himseH useful. He would ask Charhe 
and Jean Jean to keep quiet and let him have 
a little nap in the pnvate car which was to 
take them from Poona to Panchgani. Charlie 
had hired the car by phone while Jean Jean 
was finishing his toilet and locking up his 
belongings, Charhe, whom everybody laughed 
at but who did what nobody else thought of 
doing, and to whom everybody turned the 
moment things went wrong. 



CHAPTER IX 


they entered her room the sky was 
so overcast with black clouds that they 
were unable to see the body on the bed, and 
Sister Matilde's soft voice, broken with sobs, 
v/as a mere whisper, faintly heard between the 
peals of thunder ■which rent the air. 

"I had left the room for a minute to look 
after a new patient. When I came back she 
was no longer in her bed. I ran at once to tell 
Sister Hilde and we looked for her everywhere. 
We found her at last, lying in the garden with* 
out her clothes, and I know she did it because 
of that man for whom she had v/aited and who 
did not come. 

“When v;e brought her m, her lips were 
moving; I saw she wanted to tell me something, 
but the rain and the thunder were too strong 
for her poor voice, and I shall never know what 
she was trying to tell me. She went without 
saying what she wanted to say, in my arms, 
just after nine. I know she did not suffer 
because I was with her to the end; that, at 
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least, IS my comfort and should be yours, who 
love her, because you have come; you, for whom 
she did not wait and are here, mstead of the 
other for whom she waited and waited through 
the long days and nights, with that look in her 
eyes which made me turn my own away, 
because it cut into my heart like a knife. 

"And now at last is her waiting ended and 
her tears dried, for ever. Now at last is she 
taken to His peace, away from the hard world 
which broke her poor frail body mto pieces. I 
do not know which of you, my children, loved 
it the most, but go to it now, because it is 
waiting for you and will not be with you for 
long." 

The body untouched by two of the men 
and abused by the third; loved and possessed 
by yet another who had failed to answer its 
last despairing call, the tortured, unhappy 
body which was already clay, from which the 
life and the flesh had gone, leaving only the bent 
bones and the blue veins. 

They were visible ever}’Where, the bones 
and the veins, —on her arms and legs, on her 
throat and fingers. They were visible on the 
white face, lighted by the flickering flames of 
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the two candles which burnt beside her bed, the 
face with its glassy eyes closed by loving hands, 
looking in its repose like the other face on the 
crucifix which stood between the candles. 

Nothing but clay. Nothing but bones. 
Nothing but veins in which the rich young blood 
had flown and flowed no longer. Nothing but 
death with only two things alive near her. the 
pink roses in her hand which filled the room 
with their fragrant sweetness, and the gem on 
her finger, setting ablaze with its glory the 
cofiin in which they had laid her. It was going 
with her now, the diamond which had never 
left her finger, going with her to fill with light 
the darkness of her tomb, to glitter cold and 
hard through the long years, when the finger 
which bore it had been eaten by the worms, and 
the petals of the roses had crumbled into dust. 

Nothing but death and the fear of death. 
The fear of death in the great cry which rent 
the air as Jean Jean flung himself on his knees 
beside the woman he had driven to the grave, 
but who was merciful to the end. 

The woman who lay there with closed eyes 
when she could have flung back at him the 
taunts he had uttered, the wounds he had 
inflicted, whose face was as the one on the 
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crucifix between the candles when it could have 
been a face to haunt him to his dying day; 
whose hair hid the mark on her forehead where 
his boot had struck her, whose voice was still 
when it could have covered him with the curses 
of her w'asted youth, whose body lay in its coffin, 
silent and rigid, when it could have kept him 
awake all night and every night with the rattle 
in its throat. 

She was merciful to the end, the woman 
beside whom he now flung himself, filling the 
room with his sobs and tears, his cnes for for- 
giveness as he beat his breast with his hands 
^ and struck his head against the wood of her 
coffin; till Sister Matilde raised him gently and 
led him away, leaving Charhe and Henry to 
continue their long vigil in the room, filled once 
again with the silence of death. 

He came back just as they were closing the 
coffin. Sister Matilde had wanted to keep her 
there. "Why do you want to take her back,” 
she had asked. "Yet another journey for her 
poor tired body. Do not forget she has been 
dead since nine in the morning and the little 
flesh which yet remains has already begun to 
decay. When you take her out in Bombay, 
her condition may be such that nobody will be 
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able to remain near her. And I do not want 
her to be buried alone like a homeless waif, 
abandoned by the whole world. Why don't 
you let her stay with me? I shall see that the 
roses on her grave are always fresh. I shall 
never forget her or forsake her, if only you will 
keep her here.” 

But for the second time that day, Charlie 
behaved like a spoilt and obstinate child who 
refuses to listen to reason. 

He was going to take her to Bombay and 
have her buried there. He would, if necessary, 
have her body stufied and embalmed by experts, 
but it would be buried in Bombay and in 
Bombay alone. 

Firstly, because the little church near her 
house had always been her refuge against the 
storm and stress of her unhappy life. She used 
to go there for Mass every Sunday, and spend 
hours in its quiet peace when things were 
blacker than usual. 

When she had thanks to offer, and that 
was not often, it was at the feet of the Virgin 
who stood on her pedestal at the furthest 
corner of the nave that she burnt the candles 
bought with her hard earned money. That 
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Church had been her only home in the bi§, 
unfriendly city. She had told him more than 
once that when she died, she wanted to have 
the service performed by Father Horatio in 
the place she had known so well and loved so 
much. All her desires had gone unfulfilled in 
life, but he would see to it that she got this 
thing at least, so that her soul could at last go 
in peace to its eternal home 

Then there was the question of clothes. 
There was Henry m khaki shorts with an open 
collar shirt, while he himself was dressed in a 
suit of white duck with a blue and red tie, and 
they were sadly mistaken, aU of them, if they 
imagined he was going to attend Coralie’s 
funeral in a blue and red tie. What would she 
think of him if he did that, the poor girl who 
had spent her last twenty rupees to buy a 
black dress the day Mrs Stuart had died ? 

And he had at least half a dozen black ties 
in Bombay, that is, he was sure he had them 
if the boy had not stolen them, and if they 
were stolen he would walk up to the nearest shop 
with his very own legs and -buy a new pair for 
himself and for Henry. 

Coralie had been sufficienlty neglected in 
life but she was going to be buried hke a 
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Christian, and he challenged the entire Universe 
to point out a single occasion on which respec- 
table Christians had attended a funeral in open 
collar shirts and red and blue ties. The very idea 
was indecent and he simply would not hear of 
it. 


It was evident that Charlie was getting 
dangerously hystencal. because his voice grew 
shriller and shriller till it cracked completely 
and he was unable to utter another word. 

And perhaps he was nght. If Coralie had 
loved that Church so much, it was but fitting 
to take her there for the last ntes. It was the 
last thing she would ever ask of them before 
her coffin disappeared for ever into the earth; 
the last thing for which she would ask, she 
who had asked for so little, and always failed 
to get it, 

‘Tf that’s how you feel about it, take her 
with you by aU means”, "Sister Matilde had 
replied. "I shall have the lid of the coffm 
closed very lightly, just one nail at the head 
and another at the foot; the planks will be so 
loose that when you reach Bombay you will 
be able to open it almost with your bare 
hands.” 
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When Jean Jean came back he was still 
sobbing, but quietly, like a child who has cried 
alone in bed and is about to go to sleep. 

His emotion was genuine. Even Henry 
who despised him so utterly, had been forced 
to admit that those cnes had come straight 
from the heart. So even Jean Jean had a 
heart. It was indeed good to know that. 

But if he really had a heart, how did that 
look get into the blue eyes still swimming vith 
tears, the eyes which rested hungnly on the 
diamond ghtteiing on her finger, cold and relent- 
less, like an evil thing, mocbng at men and 
their griefs > 

It was the old look, the look of the man 
who had pestered his sick wife to sell her ring, 
and cursed her every time she had refused. But 
how was it possible for the old, greedy look to 
linger yet in the eyes of the other man, the one 
who had just filled the room with those terrible 
cries 1 It was not possible, it was, indeed, 
nothing but hallucination. 

He had been on his feet since five in the 
morning, had been through more than he could 
stand in one day and was beginning to see 
visions, for that look he imagined he saw in 
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Jean Jean’s eyes was obviously a vision. 

He was beginning to have enough of this 
country and of everything in it. Thank goodness 
he would be back again in Europe next month, 
so that all the things that had happened over 
here, Mrs Leman and Jean Jean, even Charlie and 
Coralie would fade from his memory like a 
dream that vanishes with the morning dews. 


They had to lower the front seat of the car 
to get the coffin m and even then it was not 
easy. 

Charhe had asked for a seven seater, but 
the car waiting for them at Poona was a little 
grey and black five seater Morris. The door 
was too narrow, the coffin too big. It had to 
be pushed and jostled and at one moment got 
so completely stuck, it looked as if they would 
have to break all the planks before they would 
be able to get it out again 

Everybod}' was in a bad humour because 
of the rain which kept on falling and falling 
with the monotony of death. 

The men carrying the coffin muttered in 
undertones why they could not bury her where 
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she was and be finished with it; the chauffeur 
grumbled that they were spoiling the car and 
he would be fined by his boss; Charhe. hopping 
and chirpmg, gave shrill orders to which nobody 
paid any attention; Jean Jean stood before the 
car, moody and sullen, making no effort to 
help; and Henry thought • ‘If this rain does not 
stop for at least five minutes, I shall go stark 
raving mad. I shall begin to howl and kick, 
and they will have to take me back to Bombay 
securely fastened in the strongest strait ]acket 
they can find.’ 

A small grey and black Morns carrying a 
coffm and a lunatic in a strait jacket; creepmg 
cautiously down the windmg paths devastated 
by rains and storms, to the plains below where 
people were flocking to the picture houses and 
bands were playing because it was a public 
holiday. 

And when it stopped before Charlie’s 
house long after sunset, the laughing, chattering 
crowds on the pavement would scatter in all 
directions, screaming with terror at the 
apparition of the phantom car out of which 
would emerge the cheap ply-wood coffin, 
followed by the howling madman in his strait 
jacket. 
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Gosh > What a subject for a ghost story. 
He would positively work it out on the boat 
and have it published in Europe, where he knew 
a number of people who would buy it without 
once opening it, the moment they knew it was 
about India. 

But that would be later on. For the 
moment only two things were important : that 
the ram should stop falling, and the coffin 
enter the poor little ill treated Morris reeling 
drunkenly on its wheels every time the men 
tried to push it in. 

But the rain did not stop. It fell and fell 
with a cold, impersonal determination as if it 
had quite made up its mind to go on falling 
for the rest of the week. The coffin however 
was in the car at last, where it lay right across 
the seat next to the chauffeur, and sloping 
backwards, filled up entirely the space 
immediately behind it. 

Charlie tried to squeeze himself between 
it and the wheel, but when the chauffeur saw 
him, he folded his arms across his breast and 
announced his decision, declaring it to be final 
and irrevocable. 

He would remain where he was till the 
Sahib got out again Did he have any idea 
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what it was to drive a car over roads which 
were in such a shocking condition that there 
had been a temble accident only two days 
ago^ They would see the wrecked car on the 
way with their own eyes. The chauffeur had 
been kdled on the spot, and the gentleman 
was lying in the hospital at Poona with a 
broken collar bone. That was exactly what 
would happen to them if he did not have 
enough space to use his brakes, and as he had 
a wife and four babies w'ho would starve if 
anything went wrong with him, he had no 
intention of taking unnecessary risks. It was 
bad enough with the coffin which took up 
such a lot of room. He was sure his boss would 
never have sent his car if he had known for 
what purpose it was gomg to be used, and now 
that he came to think of it, he considered it 
his duty to telephone for instructions before 
starting m this abominable weather. 

“Here, take this, you blighter,” screamed 
Charhe thrusting a five rupee note into his 
band. “And make a move or I'll break every 
bone in your body. Your boss is my best fnend, 
if you do not start your machine at once I’ll 
see to it that you are kicked out the moment 
we reach Poona. Now go ahead, and I don’t 
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want to hear your voice again till we get to 
Bombay.” 

When they started at last, it was nearly 
three. Henry was in the back seat near the 
coffin with Charlie on his lap. Jean Jean rolled 
up like a rubber ball was at their feet. 

The car crawled, slowly, cautiously, down 
the winding paths , for one hour, for two, and 
then for all eternity, so that Henry was sure 
the blasts of the heavenly trumpet on the last 
day would find him in this little grey and black 
Morns, crawhng down the tortuous road from 
Panchgani to Poona, with Charlie on his lap and 
Jean Jean at his feet. 

Nobody talked because nobody wanted to 
talk, and if they had, it would have made no 
difference as the rain and thunder would have 
drowned their voices, as they drowned the 
tickmg of the wipers sweeping across the glass, 
and the grumbling of the chauffeur whose 
trembling lips betrayed the storms raging in his 
heart. 

Quite often the car stopped because of a 
stone lying right across the road. The driver 
getting out, kicked it savagely out of the way 
and then violently threw himself back into his 
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seat, but if it was a very big stone Charlie or 
Henry had to give him a hand, even though it 
meant being drenched to the skin and almost 
bhnded by the wind and ram beating wildly 
against their faces. Jean Jean, moody and 
sullen, unrolled himself and stood near the 
coffin with chattering teeth, — ^the only one who 
did nothmg whatever to help. 

'When the stone was removed they all got 
back into their seats, the water dripping from 
their clothes and hair and formmg muddy little 
puddles at their feet. The doors banged one 
after the other, but the sound of the bangmg 
w'as drowned like all the others. And the slow 
cautious crawlmg began once agam, for one 
hour, for two, and then for all etenuty. 

The chauffeur stopped the car when they 
were about ten minutes’ walk from Poona 
station. 

The sun had set and it wus quite dark, but 
he said it was better not to take the car with 
its ghostly burden too near the haunts of living 
men, particularly as there was no sign of life on 
the road and it was quite probable nobody 
w'ould see it till they left again. 

But it was better that one person should 
stay behind and keep watch. Of course it 
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would mean a considerable delay but the worst 
part of the ]ourney was now over, and they 
would be going over flat , and compantively 
good roads till they reached Bombay. He 
insisted however, that they should walk up to 
the station and back again, even if the water 
entered their bones and kept them in bed for 
another ten days.— ‘For a cup of hot tea, a 
plate of sandwiches and a sofa on which I 
could really stretch my legs,' thought Henry, 
‘I’d cheerfully walk ten times over into the jaws 
of death.’ 

Charlie too must have felt the way he did, 
since he raised no objection when Jean Jean, 
speaking for the first time, said’ “You two 
go first and take the chauffeur with you. I 
should like to be alone to have more space. I 
shall wait till one of you comes back and then 
go myself. Please order a couple of pegs for 
me before you leave the waiting room. I'll 
need them all right after this hornble day.” 

And so, Charhe and Henry followed by the 
chauffeur, disappeared down the dark road, 
thinking no more of Jean Jean mounting guard 
over his wife’s coffin. 

Henry was sure that when he lived over 
the past in after years, he would count among 
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the most agreeable memories of his life the 
moment he entered the railway station at Poona. 

Everything in this place was a sheer, un- 
alloyed dehght, — the shouting of the porters, 
the shrill whistles of the engines, the chattering 
crowds on the platforms, the vendors running 
after their waggons. 

He stood at the entrance, taking m every 
detail, getting drunk on the hfe and the colour 
and the movement, — the yellow of the oranges, 
the green of the grapes, the brown of the hair 
on the covers of the illustrated magazines, the 
sound of human voices after the rain and the 
thunder, movement after immobility, hfe after 
death. 

He knew that years later he would remem- 
ber with pleasure the angry lady in the mauve 
sari scolding the porter, and rub his hands over 
the two little urchins racing down the platform 
after a copper coin. Life after death. A place 
without coffins, where even the thunder was not 
strong enough to drowm the voices of living 
men and women. 

A cheerful httle waiter with obvious nudist 
sympathies repeatedly urged them to have 
their clothes dried, even though Charlie ex- 
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plained, first in English and then in Hindustani 
that they did not have a rag to co^•el• them- 
selves in the meanwhile. 

The tea, he declared, would be ready in a 
minute, though they would have to wait a bit 
for the sandwiches But wh)’ did they not 
have dinner^ There was soup and salad, fried 
fish and roast chicken Everything was delicious, 
piping hot and prepared expressly for gentlemen 
who had come down from Panchgani in this 
wretched weather. It would be sen-ed almost 
immediately, and the}?’ could stretch themselves 
on the sofas and take a little rest while he laid 
the covers. 

And so they did. They lay down full length 
on the big leather divans, doing nothing for five 
whole minutes except indulge in the forgotten 
luxury of stretching, and then stretching again, 
every limb of their cramped and tired bodies. 
Then they ate. 

When they left the station it had actually 
stopped raining. “Does the ram ever stop in 
this country?” asked Henry, and Charlie 
squeaked happily “It does sometimes, you 
know.” 

A brisk walk over the wet roads in warm dry 
shoes and socks which smelled of the fire over 
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which they had been placed, the blood flowing 
unhindered once again in their bodies, the well 
being of men who have eaten and drunk their 
fill;— and they were ready to feel sorry once 
again for poor Coralie, l37ing in her cheap coffin 
with nobody near her except Jean Jean, her 
husband. 

“We must hurry,” said Charlie. “He 
must be starving and shivering in the cold. 
After all, he has been through much more 
to-day than we have. I told you he would be 
sorry when he saw her again. Poor fellow 1 
We’ll ask him to take his time.” 

But when they reached the car Jean Jean 
was not there. The chauffeur was there, 
the coffin was there, but Jean Jean was not there. 
The chauffeur had no idea where he was. He 
bad come back, he said, only a few minutes ago 
and found the car quite empty except for the 
coffin. 

“Perhaps he was too tired to wait any 
longer,” said Charhe. “We must go back to 
the station and look for him there. He couldn’t 
possibly be anywhere else, though it really is 
surprising we dfid not see him at all,” 

And Henry, full of peace and good^vill 
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towards all men with the roast chicken in his 
stomach and the warm dry socks against his 
skin, agreed at once. 

"Of course well go back." "As you say, ' 
he must have got tired of waiting. After all, 
we did take a few good minutes over that lovely 
chicken, and I am sure it's later than we 
think." 

At the station they asked everybody if 
they had seen a very handsome gentleman with 
blue eyes, wearing a blue shirt and white 
shorts. They asked the porters, they asked the 
guards, they asked the station master. They 
went up to the waiting room and asked all the 
waiters and all the passengers, pushed open the 
doors of the cloak rooms, peered into the 
lavatories, asked the sweepers. 

But nobody had seen or heard of a blue 
eyed gentleman weanng a blue shirt and white 
shorts, and there was obviously nothing else they 
could do except walk back to the car and wait 
for him there, as it was just possible’ he had 
returned while they were away. 

But he had not returned, and it was raining 
again, no longer the demoralizing devastating 
downpour of the afternoon but a little drizzle; a 
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nice friendly little drizzle with the raindrops 
pattering on the hood of the Morris like little 
dancing feet,... only one did not know when it 
would begin to pour again, and there was no 
time to waste as it was getting so late they 
could hardly see each others faces m the dark. • 

They waited in impatient silence for about 
five minutes, and then all three of them lost 
their tempers. 

The chauffeur grumbled. “At this rate we 
shall be on the road all mght. Do you realize 
I have been at the wheel since eleven in the 
morning ? ” 

Henry muttered. “The damned rascal! 
Couldn't he have behaved for the few hours 
which remain before she leaves him for ever 1 As 
if he did not owe her that, after the way he has 
treated her. If this road wasn’t so deserted I’d 
swear he had gbne ofi after a woman. WTiere 
can he be, I wonder." 

And Charlie, taking his watch out of his 
pocket, said; “I don’t know where he is and I 
don't care. I give him exactly ten minutes to 
come back. If he is not here at twenty mmutes 
past seven by this watch, we start the car and 
go. He may come back to Bombay on foot 
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it he likes, or stay here for the rest of his life. 
A good riddance too. We shall be much more 
comfortable without him." 

t 

So they waited for ten minutes, listening to 
the pattering raindrops on the hood of the Morris, 
and counting the slow minutes as they passed. 
At exactly twenty minutes past seven, Charlie 
declared solemnly: "Time up," and put his 
watch back into his pocket. The chauffeur 
banged the door, the engine purred, and they 
were driving down the long ribbon of the road 
leading to Bombay. 


Henry had decided what he was going to 
do, long before the journey was over. But he 
said nothing till they reached the outskirts of 
the city, when, firmly putting his foot down on 
Charlie’s angry protests, he instructed the 
chauffeur to drive straight to the mortuary. 

"Look here, my boy." he said. "You have 
given enough orders for one day, and I believe 
it’s now my turn to do the same. We have no 
idea in what condition her body will be when 
the cof&n is opened, and you are making the 
mistake of your life, if you imagine I am going 
to take a putrefying corpse up the three storeys 
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of a house in the heart of the city, at this time 
of the night. 

“Good heavens, man,” he went on; “haven’t 
you got the sense to see it’s dangerous ? Surely 
you don’t want to spread the plague and pesti- 
lence and have aU the neighbours on us ? I feel 
as sorry for her as you do. I shall do every- 
thing I can to persuade the authorities at the 
mortuary to let us take her back, but they and 
they alone will decide what to do under the 
circumstances,” 

And when Charlie, without hstenmg to him, 
ordered the driver to go to Colaba Causeway, he 
added grimly • “All right, if you won’t listen 
to reason I shall take the coils of rope in the 
box outside, and the chauffeur and I will tie 
you to this seat like a suitcase, with a couple of 
handkerchiefs in your mouth to keep you quiet 
I am serious about it,„.dead serious, do you 
get that?” 

Charlie did get it but he sulked for the rest 
of the way. He refused to answer when asked 
the time, and noisily and elaborately set out 
to do all the things he knew would particularly 
set Henry's nerves on edge. He cleared his 
throat and blew his nose as loudly as he could ; 
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he took pinch after pinch of snuff till both of 
them were seized with paroxysms of sneezing, 
and three times in half an hour he asked the 
chauffeur to stop, then vanished mysteriously 
into the night, leaving them cursing and rag- 
ing, to wait for him in the car. 

And when Henry, exasperated beyond 
endurance, shouted; “Stop behaving like a 
blasted idiot or I’ll throw you out of the car," 
he covered him with shrill derision • "Oh you 
will, will you^’’ he mocked. "It's your car, 
isn’t it ? I suppose you have paid for it since 
you are talking of throwing people out on the 
road. Well, come on, try, why don’t you come 
on?’’ 

He was reveahng a new and entirely un- 
suspected side of his character which left Henry 
utterly bewildered and helpless. He had looked 
upon Charlie as a lovable, kindhearted little 
fellow, always a bit ridiclous, but not half the 
fool people took him to be ; an excitable, slightly 
hysterical person who cried as easily as he 
laughed, but who knew exactly what to do in a 
crisis and to whom everybody turned when 
things went wrong. 

And now Charlie was suddenly behaving 
like a vulgar low bred woman, making life un- 
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bearable for everybody till she has had her way , 
a nasty, spoilt woman indulging in tantrums 
and hysterics because her husband has refused 
to increase her pin money or buy her a new hat. 

But Charlie was making this extraordinary 
exhibition of himself because of a corpse; the 
corpse of a woman who was a stranger to him 
and who had been dead for hours. 

He was behaving hke a fool, only because 
he wanted to be sure that she who had never 
got what she wanted in life, should get it at 
least once after death. He knew he would get 
nothmg out of it but trouble and bother and 
annoyance. The money for the service would 
have come from his pocket as the money for the 
funeral would come from his pocket. He would 
pay for everything as he had paid for her meals, 
as he would have paid for her stay in Panchgani 
if he could have afforded it, as he had paid for 
Mrs. Leman’s tea and sugar, as he had paid for 
the hats nobody else had wanted to buy. 

He knew also that Corahe had been dead 
since nine in the morning, and that it was both 
difficult and dangerous to take her deca5dng 
body back to the house. But he was ready to 
take on himself all the bother, all the risks, all 
the fighting, ah the expense, — ^just because he 
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wanted to make sure that she did not disappear 
for ever into the earth with her last desire un- 
fulfilled. 

Poor, noble Charhe ! Unselfish always, even 
when he was most exasperating, even when he 
was most ridiculous. It was evident one did 
not come across men like him at every street 
corner, men absurd enough to accept in the 
letter and in the spirit the great injunction 
uttered two thousand years ago ; men who really 
did love their neighbours as they loved them- 
selves. 

They should be accepted with thanks and 
gratitude, such men, even if they lost their 
heads from time to time and did all the mad- 
dening things Charlie was now doing. Let hun 
stop the car as often as he wished, blow his 
nose as loudly as he liked. It made no difference 
whatever, and Henry was determined to put up 
with it in silence, bear it all with the patience 
of an angel. 

So the blowing and sneezing and mocking 
went on, right up to the door of the mortuary 
and till the moment they went in, followed by 
the two sleepy men who came out to take the 
coffin. 
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But when they came out again, Charlie was 
a different person altogether , not even his old 
self but adiundred times more lovable, a hundred 
times more ridiculous in his tearful grief and 
remorse. 

“You were right. Henry,” he wept. "I 
can't imagine what would have happened if we 
had talcen her to the flat I had no idea it 
would be as dreadful as all that Poor girl! 
Alone m death as she had always been alone m 
life. It made my heart bleed to see the w'ay 
they shoved her between the blocks of ice and 
out of sight, as quickly as they could, but w'hat 
else could they do with that dreadful smell! 
Did you see how blue and pinched her face 
was, like the "face of another person? I know I 
shall see that face in my dreams for the rest of 
my hfe.” 

As the car drove away, Henry asked in a 
voice shaking with suppressed rage. “Did you 
notice the ring was no longer on her finger? ” 



CHAPTER X 


pOR the second time m two days, Henry was 
startled out of his sleep and had to rub his 
eyes hard to find out what was happening. 

Yesterday, the day of Mrs Leman’s triumph, 
it had been the band playing the British 
Anthem at five in the morning ; to-day, the day 
of Coralie’s funeral it was Charlie making 
unmentionable remarks about the deceased 
grandmother of his little boy at exactly half a 
minute before nine. 

He could see the clock on the wall opposite 
his bed. The big hand had just a few seconds 
journey before it till it reached twelve, when 
its tinWing chimes would announce that it was 
nine. Nine o’clock of a new morning, of a new 
day. Corahe had died at nine, but that was 
the old day. The new day found him still in 
bed, hstemng to Charhe who was tearing his 
hair and throwing things about all over the 
room, like a man possessed. 

"You have stolen them, you rogue, I 
know you have, and if you tell me a lie I’ll 
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shake the life out of your stmking body. Where 
else could they be if you had not taken them ? 

I shjdl take two rupees from your salary for 
thife theft, and this time I really mean it as you 
will soon find out for yourself. All of them were 
in here,*’ he shrieked, violently puUmg out a 
rickety drawer and banging it on the floor where it 
fell on a brass flower pot and crashed into pieces. 
"But everything in this house disappears the 
moment my back is turned, and I find myself 
without a single black tie on the day of the 
funeral, which means I have to go out in the 
rain to buy another, and we have so many 
things to do yet that I am sure we shall be late, 

"Here take these three rupees and be off 
with you,” he went on, flinging three shining 
coins at him with venemous fury. "I want those 
flowers straight away, and the red ribbons to go 
with them * red roses and white gardenias; red 
ribbons to go with the red roses and the white 
gardenias.” And as the boy made for the door 
With ill concealed relief, he shouted after him ■ 
"Do you understand, you bhthering idiot, or 
do I have to break your skull m two to make 
5^ou understand ^ Say it to yourself over and 
over again all the \vay‘ red roses and white 
gardenias; red ribbons to go with the red roses, 
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or yon will forget eveiY* word before you are 
on the foot path. ’ 

He was screaming so hard that tlie veins 
stood out big and purple on his throat, while 
knives, plates, shirts, collars and ties were fiy- 
ina: about nildlv in aU directions, ^^^^v! he 
was even worse than Mrs Leman. If he did 
not stop there would no longer be any plates or 
glasses left, and how on earth did he imagine 
they were going to eat their meals and drink 
their water? He might as well ask the bov to 
buy a couple of banana leaves and a pair of un- 
breakable glasses along ^^^th the flowers and 
the ribbons. At this rate tliey would need them 
vert* soon. 

Charlie breaking plates and glasses made 
Henry realise how ravenously hungrt* he was. 
He had not touched a drop of water or swal- 
lovred a morsel of food since last evening, when 
ther* had dined at Poona after that abominable 
drive. And when they had come home from 
the moituart*. the two of them had sat up till 
long after midnight, unable to sleep, almost 
unable to taB:. so great had been their anger at 
the foul tnck Jean Jean had played on the dead. 

In spite of his extreme fatigue, Henn* s 
sleep had been haunted by visions of this last 
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and crowning infamy. He had seen Jean Jean 
tearing open the lid of the coffin, peering into 
the darkness to make sure nobody was looking, 
staring fearfully at the body he had so cruelly 
wronged, at the rmg he had so greedily coveted. 

She had told him her curse would follow 
him to the grave and beyond if he dared take 
her ring from her, dead or alive. And because 
he was not a brave man he had not dared when 
she was alive, but had dared when she was dead. 

Perhaps she had been too merciful. If she 
had covered him with the curses of her wasted 
youth, flung back at him with cold unseeing 
eyes the taunts he had uttered, the wounds he 
had inflicted, if she had made him listen to the 
rattle in her throat and shown him the mark on 
her forehead where his boot had struck her,... 
if she had done all that, he might not have 
dared. 

But she had greeted lum in silence with her 
eyes closed, the mark hidden, her face gentle 
and quiet like the one on the crucifix,... and he 
had dared 

He had torn it from her finger and vanished 
into the darkness of the night. He had sold it 
already, and was boasting about it to that red- 
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haired woman. He was boasting, bnt fearfully, 
asking her, asking himself if her curse would 
really follow him to the grave and beyond; 
seeking to reassure himself, drowning his fear 
in a bottle of cheap brandy, then in the arms 
of that woman. 

And now Charlie was screaming and throw- 
ing things about because of a black tie. It was 
so like Charlie to do that, to scream and throw 
things about because of a black tie. As if it 
would make any difference whether they went 
to her funeral in a black tie or a red, or without 
any tie at all; as if anything mattered now, 
after that last and final frustration. 

He got out of bed slowly and painfully, the 
restless, haunted sleep having done him no good. 
He would feel better when he had had a cup of 
hot tea and eaten two thick slices of toast and 
butter, with a liberal helping of that delicious 
strawberry jam Charlie was always buying 
from the shop where the terrifying old lady 
mounted guard behind the counter. 

But the boy was no longer there. Crushed 
and overwhelmed by the threats of his outraged 
master, he had departed in silence to buy the 
flowers and the ribbons, so that if he wanted 
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tea or toast or anj^thing else, he would have to 
shift for himself as best as he could m the 
unholv mess which his host had created. 

ml 

He picked his way gingerly over the bits 
of broken glass and porcelain, picking up a 
shirt here, a collar there. In the absence of the 
culprit, Charhe’s screams had subsided, but he 
was grumbling to himself, harder than ever. 

‘He could have left me at least one, the 
scoundrel, instead of pinching all three. I can’t 
imagine why I put up with him at all. I 
remember how he came to me snivelhng for 
forgiveness the last time I kicked him out, 
teUing me his wife was going to have another 
brat, after all the dozens she has already. I 
know it was a he, but it serves me right for 
being such a fool and taking him back again. 
Oh yes, it senses me jolly well right.’ 

And so the grumbling went on and on, 
exactly as though Charhe felt that Providence 
had imposed on him the sacred duty of fiUmg 
the throne abdicated by Mrs. Leman, as though 
he had made up his mmd that a curse should 
rest on his house, and peace and quiet depart 
from it for ever. 
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But Henry bad learnt his lesson and went 
about his work in silence. 

He found an unbroken cup, put two lumps 
of sugar in it and lighted the little kerosene 
lamp, thanking his stare he had left a box of 
matches in the pocket of his coat. He boiled 
the water, then the milk. He took the bread 
out of the meat safe, cut two thick shces, put 
them in the little metal toaster and covered 
them with butter and jam when they were 
ready. He did his woik, ate his toast and drank 
his tea in silence, like a deaf and dumb person 
who sleeps in peace while a man is being tortured 
to death in the next room. 

As a rule be cleared the table and tidied up 
the place when he had finished, but there was 
obviously no question of doing that to-day. 
The idea of trying to clear up the table with all 
those things lying about on the floor and 
bed and chairs was simply grotesque, like 
hanging a picture of Mona Lisa in a godown 
infested with rats and lizards, and then inviting 
people to come in and admire your taste. 

So he just left everything as it was and 
taking down from a peg a clean shirt which had 
miraculously escaped the holocaust, fie entered 
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the bath room, turning round only at the ver}' 
last moment to say , “I’ll do up the wreaths 
and arrange the flowers Don’t worrj>', old boy, 
everything will be O.K.” 

An hour later Charhe came bounding up 
the stairs with a pair of black ties. 

“Here’s one for you,’’ he said, tossing it 
at Henry. “Pray don’t mention it ; one or two, 
It really makes no difference, you know, and I 
do so want that things should be done property 
for the poor girl. 

"Oh there you are at last, you rascal,’’ he 
cried, as the door opened and the boy entered 
the room, carrying a huge bouquet covered 
with a damp and dirty rag. “Have you 
brought everything, have you realty brought 
everything?” 

Yes, the boy brought everything. He 
removed the rag and held up the bouquet, 
proudly displaying the flowers, ...pink roses and 
yellow sunflowers mixed up in one big bunch. 
Then he took the ribbons from his pocket and 
gave them to Henry,... a couple of ribbons, one 
a bright mauve, the other a clear sky blue. 

He was more overcome by Charlie’s silence 
than he would have been by all the screaming 
and cuffimg in the world. 
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“It wasn’t my fault, Sahib,” he whimpered, 
“it really wasn't. I went all over the Fort 
Market, but they had no white gardenias and 
the red roses were at last three days old. Then 
I went into all the shops in this line and on 
the opposite side of the street but there was 
not a single red ribbon, not even one, not even 
a quarter of a yard.” 

Taking out a silver crucifix from under his 
shirt and kissing it passionately, he continued : 

• “Now you will believe me Sahib, now that I 
have sworn on the Holy Cross that there was not 
a single red ribbon in all the shops, and that 
the red roses were at last three days old.” 

But Charlie’s despair was too great for 
ivords. He just sal there, looking quietly at 
the mauve nbbon and the yellow sunflowers, 
too exhausted by his, recent outburst to say 
another word, so that Henry took pily on his 
utter helplessness and said: “Don’t be upset, 
old man. I'll hop into a taxi and gel every- 
thing we need. I promise you Coralie \\ill be 
burned the way you want her to be, but keep 
everything ready when 1 come back. I shall 
want a ruler, couple of sharp pencils for design- 
ing the letters on the nbbons and a box of paint 
and brushes to gild them. Above all, make up 
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your mind what text you want, because there 
won't be any time to begin again. 

And now they were in the taxi at last, 
driving to the cemetery m glorious sunshine. 
Everything was in order and peace reigned m 
Charhe’s heart. They both had their black 
ties, the red roses and urhite gardenias were 
arranged in two beautiful wreaths, the silver 
letters on the red ribbons gleamed and shimme- 
red and danced in the sunshine: “The Lord 
hath given and the Lord hath taken. May her 
soul rest in peace.” 

“The Lord hath given”,— to whom had he 
given her and where taken her ? "May her soul 
rest in peace”,— may it indeed, for she deserved 
it; deserved it and needed it, if anyone did. 

It was ]ust an ordinary funeral hke any 
other. First, the deacon carrymg the big cruci- 
fix, then two chubby httle choristers looking 
hot and sulky, followed by a pale and languid 
priest whose lips moved in sdent prayer, and 
whose eyes were rooted to the ground in holy 
contemplation. 

The coffin covered with the coarse black 
cloth was taken out of the hearse, the cheap 
ply wood coffin with the flowers l3Tng all over 
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it and the silver letters shimmering and gleam- 
ing and dancing m the sunshine. And behind 
it, last of all, came Henry and Charlie, 

Two strangers come to bid her goodbye 
because her own flesh and blood, were far away 
across the seas; because the man she had loved 
was with his wife, and the man she had married 
was with his mistress. Two strangers and no 
one else, because there was no one else who 
cared. Cared for the life that had been and was 
no longer, for the cofiin they were lowering so 
inexorably into the earth; for the body which 
lay in that coffin, the body that had done many 
things, but suffered most of all, and was now 
going back to the clay from which it had come, 
with its roses but without its ring,— its last 
desire unfulfilled, like all the others. 

In the car^ Charlie wiped his eyes and said. 

"Everything passed off so smoothly and 
the poor girl did have a Christian burial after 
all. I am sure she will rest the better for it. 
And I am going to the church the very first 
thing tomorrow morning to see Father Horatio 
about the Mass. I shall see to it that she has 
it, even though I have to spend my last pie and 
go without dinner for the rest of the month. 
Don’t you think the priest had a beautiful 
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voiced When he uttered the last benediction I 
felt Fd simply die of crying. How sweet those 
little choristers looked ! The roses were perfect- 
ly lovely, and as for the text, I could have read 
the letters a mile away.” 

But Henry was thinking’ ‘What appalhng 
fatality was there about her, about the way she 
never got what she v^ted, about the way she 
was bruised and wounded by hfe and then 
thrown aside on the dust heap; sent to her grave 
at thirty with all her desires unfulfilled; dl of 
them, even her last. 

She who had spent her last twenty rupees 
to buy a black dress for a funeral, who had 
burnt so many candles at the feet of the Holy 
Mother of God; who had believed with so great a 
faith, whose lips had uttered so many prayers, — 
prayers that had never been answered, desires 
that had never been fulfilled. What was the 
appalling fatality about her I ’ 
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QHARLIE made the suggestion just as Henry 

pushed his plate away, telhng the boy he 
did not want anything else. 

He was leaving India next Friday, and 
had spent the mormng arranging for his passage 
and domg as much shopping as his more than 
modest means permitted. 

His original plan had been to spend at 
least three months in this country first 
Bombay and then Calcutta, because he had 
been told the entire population of that city was 
waiting with open arms to receive enterprising 
young Irishmen with hats to sell. 

He had had an idea that the profits would 
run mto three figures, probably four, and he 
knew exactly how he was going to spend every 
anna of them. He would travel from end to 
end of this fabulous country the way he had 
always dreamed of doing, ever since he had 
read the stones of the sn^e charmers and seen 
the pictures of the Maharajas, riding out of 
their palace gates on huge white elephants, 
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loaded with the treasures of a hundred princely- 
generations. 

He would go to Agra and see the Taj 'the 
love story m white marble/ as a romantic lady- 
tourist had called it m her book on India. He 
would go to Lahore aad see the tomb of the 
Emperor. Jehangir and his son. who slept 
beside his beloved on the banks of the Jumna. 
Rulers of men. conquerors of the world, 
remembered no longer for the wars they had 
waged or the victories they had won ; 
remembered only by the women they had 
possessed, the women who had ruled them and 
conquered them for ever. 

Then he -would go down to the South, — ^the 
land of the saints, the land of the temples. He 
would see at last their horror and their beauty: 
the long haired fakirs who sat on sharp nails 
for years and years, looking at the tips of their 
noses, the temple with its thousand pillars, the 
gopurams with their riotous, lavish, sensuous 
carvings. He would see them all, these places 
over which he had brooded for so many long 
hours, dreaming of the day when he would 
cross the oceans to where they stood waiting 
for him, cold and passive; imperishable in their 
beauty, eternal in their horror. 

I 
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The day the boat docked at Ballard Pier 
had been one of the happiest in his life. He 
remembered with what tense excitement he had 
watched the approach of land, and how eagerly 
he had strained his eyes to get his first ghmpse 
of the huge sprawling city dimly seen in the 
distance. The Gateway of India and then the 
Pier, the rushing down the gangway, the feel 
of solid ground under his feet, the shouting 
brown skinned porters, the Parsi friend giving 
him one last word of advice before he disap- 
peared for ever into the bosom of his family 
all these things, and then the going out into the 
streets with the sun shining brightly overhead, 
and the people swarming in them hke ants, -the 
people who were waiting so impatiently to buy 
his hats. 

But it had not taken him long to make 
the painful discovery that people in this country 
did not wear hats, at least, not the people he 
met. He would have thought that with all the 
rain and sun they would take them off only to 
go to bed, but all the persons to whom he was 
introduced, declared with the most disconcerting 
emphasis that they had given up wearing both 
hats and stockings, ages and ages ago. They 
wore them only when it was strictly necessary 
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and had quite a sufficient number for such rare 
occasions. It was much more healthy, they 
said, not to encumber oneself with too much 
clothing, all the doctors and medical journals 
said so, and of course they knew best. 

V 

And the people who did wear hats avoided 
him, hid from him, fled from him as though he 
carried with him the plague and the pestilence, 
so that he really could not imagine what would 
have become of him if Charlie had not bought 
his grey and black felts, without haggling or 
arguing the way everybody seemed to do in 
this place. 

What a fool he had been to have been lured 
by those splendid visions, by the call of high 
adventure which had set his young blood on 
fire > The Taj might be a miracle in stone but 
it would not come to him, — ^he had to go to it , 
going to it from Bombay meant at least sixty 
rupees, and sixty rupees were a miracle as 
great as theTa] itself, when it became more and 
more evident ever}'" day that nobody wanted to 
buy his hats. Romance, it seemed, was only for 
those who had a big account m the bank. 

He might have held on longer because he 
was young, and the j^oung do not readily 
accept defeat 
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But now there was all this talk of another 
War. He had been told that if he really wanted to 
go back he bad better hurry, as it was impossible 
to foresee what was going to happen, anything 
might, and then it was quite likely no more 
passages would be issued. 

And he did want to go back. If things 
went wrong, his place was out there, not over 
here with Jean Jean or Mrs Leman, — not even 
with Charlie who had been so good and kind 
to him. The temples and their thousand 
pillars could wait ; the fakirs would be looking 
at the tips of their noses no matter what 
happened,— but the War would not wait for 
anybody in the world. So he had booked his 
passage, done his shopping and was sailing next 
Friday. 

He was very glad he was going back. He 
knew that for nothing m the world would he have 
acted otherwise, and yet, never had he felt 
more bitter, more disillusioned than at this 
moment in his hfe. 

To have come for the Taj and have got no 
further than Colaba Causeway; to have dream- 
ed of splendid Maharajas on white elephants 
inviting him to their palaces, and to go back 
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having met nobody but Charlie and Mrs. Leman 
and poor Coralie on the point of death, nobody 
but Jean Jean with his redhaired mistress and 
Abdul Khan with his slow movements, nobody 
but Mrs. Leman’s husband in pmk pyjamas and 
his frightened little girl friends in nothing at 
all, there was irony for you, tons of it, if your 
taste lay that way. But his did not, so the 
curry stuck in his throat when he tried to eat 
it, and he had to tell the boy not to give him 
anything else because he was not hungry 

In fact he had hardly eaten at aB, hardly 
hslened to Charlie who had been telhng him all 
over again how glad he was Coralie had been 
buned in such glorious sunshine, hardly realized 
what he was talking about when he suddenly 
asked in his thin piping voice. 

“Henry, will you come with me this evening 
to see Mrs. Leman 

But it was evident Charhe wanted a reply. 
Raising his voice, the voice that grated on one’s 
nerves like a knife rubbed the wrong way, he 
asked again. 

“Will you please come ivith me to see Mrs. 
Leman at four o’ clock this afternoon?” 
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“What on earth for?” cried Henry, com- 
pletely taken aback. “I should have thought 
you would go down on your knees to thank 
Almighty God you had got rid of that woman 
at last, and throw in an extra prayer or two, 
just to make sure He keeps her away from you 
for ever and ever. Why' ever since she has 
gone, this room has become once again a place 
in which decent self respecting human beings 
can live in peace. And now you want to go 
and see her, pay her a friendly call I suppose, 
to congratulate her on her successful blackmail 
Well, take it from me young man. I'll be banged 
drawn and quartered before I go anywhere 
within a mile of where she is. Go with you to 
see Mrs Leman' Pray, what will you be 
suggesting next?” 

Charlie waited patiently till he had finished, 
and then continued. 

“I am as glad as you are that she has gone 
at last. I know she was perfectly intolerable, 
particularly during the last few days when I 
seriously believed she would have to be remo- 
ved to a mental home. Nothing could be 
further from my mind than to pay her a 
friendly call I have been trying to tell you 
ever since we sat down at this table what is on 
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my ramd, but you were so absent minded that 
it w^as impossible to get a word out of you. 
Will you please listen to me now 

For half an hour he rambled on and on in 
his thin piping voice, talking of Corahe and of 
the Mass, of Father Horatio and then of 
another father, of catafalques and crucifixes, of 
cheques and banks and bills,.., poor Charhe who 
could not talk for five consecutive minutes 
without getting hopelessly lost in the welter 
and confusion of his own words, and who would 
have gone on talking for the rest of the day if 
Henr}^, used to his conversational methods had 
not got the sense out of his words and told him 
to stop, because he had understood. 

It appeared he had been to the Church the 
first thing in the morning to see Father Horatio 
about the Mass, but only to learn he was no 
longer in Bombay. Having preserved the 
haziest recollection of what he had been told 
concerning the movements of the reverend 
gentleman, Charlie talked vaguely of Spain one 
moment and of Darjeehng and China the next. 
One thing however was clear Father Horatio 
had departed to return no more, which was 
really a dreadful pity as the poor girl bad wanted 
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SO much that he and he alone should expedite 
her soul to its heavenly home. 

Then for about ten minutes he extolled to 
the seventh heaven the numberless virtues of 
the absent Father. 

According to Charlie, Father Horatio was 
everything a priest should be. He looked just 
like Saint Peter with his white hair and long 
flowing beard of the same colour. What a 
voice he had too ' Even though Henry might 
call it gross exaggeration, he was ready 
to swear with a clear conscience that it was 
even more beautiful than that of the priest who 
had uttered the final benediction at the funeral. 

And it was not possible to describe the ]oy 
of confessing one’s sins to him. He listened to 
3’ou so gravely, so sympathetically, and when 
3’ou had finished, absolved j^ou in that voice 
which made you cry and ciy while you felt the 
most delicious tremois running all up and down 
your spine. 

Coralie had thought just as he did because 
she had told him more than once’ ‘T know 
it's very wrong of roc to say it Charlie, but 
sometimes I feel like sinning just for the 
pleasure of being absolved by Father Horatio. 
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When I die, do please see to it that he says 
Mass for me. I feel my sins will be forgiven 
much more easily if he prays for my soul when 
I am no longer here. 

That was what Father Horatio had been, 
but the person who had replaced him was 
entirely different. Far be it from him to say a 
word against Holy Mother Church or agamst 
any of the servants She selected to minister to 
miserable sinners like himself, but he would 
be more than human, he would indeed be a 
saint if he could refrain from making the 
comparison. 

The neiv Father was everything Father 
Horatio had not been, as if the Church 
authorities had taken the greatest possible care 
to make the contrast as complete as possible. 
He was young instead of being old, and judging 
from the way Charlie talked, one would imagine 
it was slightly vulgar for a priest to be too 
5^oung. And instead of having white hair and 
a long flowing beard, he bad pink clean shaven 
cheeks and brown curly hair of which he 
seemed to be inordinately proud. 

Father Horatio always talked slowly in 
his beautiful deep voice, pronouncing each word 
so carefully that it was impossible to miss a 
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Single syllable of what he was saying. But the 
sounds which emerged from the throat of the 
new Father were rasping metallic and hard, 
and he talked so fast that one had to strain 
one's ears all the time to find out what he was 
saying. 

And what he had said was exactly this : 
It was impossible to have the Mass today, 
to-morrow, the day after or for a long time to 
come. He had no idea who Coralie was, but 
was extremely sorry for her all the same. 
Nothing would have given him greater pleasure 
than to say Mass for her, but Charlie had 
come at the wrong moment, in fact he bad 
come at exactly the worst possible moment. 

A number of Europeans were leaving India 
because of all these War rumours, and before 
sailing, most of them wanted to have a Mass 
for some dear one they were leaving behind in 
this country. Why, only this morning he had 
sent away four persons, although all four of 
them had offered to spend a fortune if he^ivould 
grant them their wish Of these, three had 
been Italians and the fourth an Englishman 
whose eyes had been opened at last, and who 
had embraced the only true faith about six 
months ago But he had sent them all away 
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in Spite of their entreaties, and was afraid 
Charlie was wasting his time as it was entirety 
out of the question to give him what he wanted. 

But Charlie, fearless dauntless Charlie had 
stood his ground, talking and talking, arguing 
and arguing with the busy pnest tdl he had 
finally got his way. There was no time to go 
into all that ]ust now, it was a very long 
story and he would tell Henry everything 
about it at dinner tonight. The only thing 
that mattered for the moment was that the 
Mass would take place the day after to-morrow, 
at eleven o’clock m the morning. Thank God, 
that at least was settled. 

Henry would have thought that having 
obtained his heart’s desire, Charlie would now 
sleep the sleep of the just, but it appeared 
the real trouble had not even begun as the 
question of money still remained hanging in 
the air. The Mass for which he had arranged 
was the most expensive one it was possible to 
have, and now that everything was settled 
down to the smallest detail, he had discovered 
there was no money to pay foi it. 

He had been to the banlc where he had 
opened an account for Coralie, and found out 
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to his horror that there were exactly four 
rupees left to her credit. He bad no idea what 
had become of all the money; he knew he had 
paid all the bills —it was simply unbelievable, 
the number of debts the poor girl had incurred 
or that rascal had left her to settle,— because 
her rich friend had given him a definite 
promise to take care of her as long as she 
lived. 

But when all the bills were paid, he had 
been under the impression that there w ere still 
two or three hundred rupees left, and no words 
were adequate to describe the shock he had 
felt on discovering the real state of affairs. 

Of course it was all his fault ; it was clearly 
his duty to have kept an eye on her pass book, 
but he had always been a fool about money, 
and as there was no reasonable prospect of 
financial wisdom dawning on him so late in life, 
it was much better not to say anything more 
about it. 

He would have to pay for the funeral and 
would willingly have paid for the Mass if he had 
not been so completely broke for the rest of the 
month. That wretched Mrs Smith had ordered 
at least half a dozen hats and had not yet 
paid for a single one of them ; Govind his best 
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tailor had gone to his village for a fortnight 
because his wife had had another miacamage,... 
the way these people kept on having babies was 
perfectly indecent and he wondered why 
nobody thought of doing anything about it,... 
while of the two tailors who remained, Husem 
was a fool who did not speak a word of Enghsh, 
and Chandra a good for nothing drunkard who 
came to his work every morning with such red 
eyes that he could hardly pass the needle 
through the thread. 

He had no idea how he was going to 
manage for all the days that remained before 
the month would be over, there was the bill for 
the fngidaire waiting to be paid and the rent 
for the geyser had been pending for nearly 
SIX weeks. It was clear that under the 
circumstances he could not possibly spare the 
money needed for the Mass, but it was equally 
clear that the ceremony was going to talce 
place the day after to-morrow at 11 A.M. sharp. 
He had an appointment with the new father 
for nine to-morrow morning to settle the 
financial aspect of the question; was it necessary 
for him to add the money simply had to be 
found before the fateful hour struck ? It was 
really most urgent, and so turmng things over 
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in his mind he had thought of Mrs Leman and 
her fifteen thousand. She might, perhaps— 

“V 11 be damned first,” said Henrj^, 
interrupting him sharply; then added to himself: 
‘Why ! the fellow is as crazy about his deacons 
and his Masses ^s that woman was about her 
husband and his infidelities. Everybody seems 
to be crazy in this place. I suppose it’s the 
sun which softens the human skull, A good 
thing I am clearing out next Fnday, or I too 
would have ended up with a screw loose 
somewhere.' 

He got up resolutely from the table, but 
Charlie got up with him, following him humbly 
and talking dl the time. 

“I know you think I am an awful fool, 
Henry. I daresay I am not brilliant, nobody 
but an idiot would have bungled about the 
money the way I did,— going to the Bank at 
the very last minute and finding out there 
were only four rupees left. But you have no 
idea how much she had set her heart on it, 
how much she believed her soul would never 
rest in peace if nobody said any prayers for 
her after she was dead. 

“It is impossible for you to understand 
these things. You are so young and strong, so 
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far away from death. Aad in a few days you 
are going back to where you belong. This time 
next month you will be in your country with 
your people; but it is different for us who have 
spent years out here and for whom no return is 
possible. We hve in the midst of strangers and 
die in their midst as she did, far away from 
everything we knew and loved as children, 
and so everjdhing that reminds us of what 
we were is unbehevably precious to us. It 
isn’t only a question of religion , we need our 
wedding veils and our ceremonies and our 
confessions to prevent us from getting too 
homesick, to make us forget ourlonehness for a 
brief moment. For us they are as vital a 
necessity as food and drink. But I suppose I 
can’t expect you to understand all that ; and of 
course, if you fed so strongly about coming 
wth me to see Mrs Leman, let’s say no more 
about it.” 

Cunning, crafty Charlie! Saying, “let’s 
say no more about it” when he knew perfectly 
wdlitwas impossible to refuse him an3dhmg 
when he looked at you the way he was now 
domg, and talked in that humble gentle way, 
like a child who has been naughty and is 
begging to be forgiven. 
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So Henry growled . “All right, I’ll be ready 
at four. No, don’t thank me because I am 
giving in with very bad grace. And I am 
furious, perfectly furious ; in fact, it would give 
me the greatest pleasure in the world if I could 
throttle you this very minute. Where arc we 
supposed to go ^ Is she still in her two legen- 
dary rooms opposite the Old Customs House, 
or is she rubbing shoulders with all the best 
people at the Taj ? ” 

“Oh no,” cried Charlie, all smiles once 
again. “She has taken a suite in one of the 
hotels at Ballard Estate. I’ll find out exactly 
which one it is. ” 



CHAPTER XII 


gHE kept them waiting for nearly ten minutes, 

and then appeared before them in all her 
glory,... high heeled multicoloured sandals, a 
black satin dress with white lace at the neck 
and sleeves, hair done up in hundreds and 
hundreds of cute little girhsh curls carefully 
protected by an invisible net, manicured 
fingers, coral nails. 

The transformation was complete. The 
woman who had worn the nightdress coming 
down to her knees and the black cotton kimono 
with the pink roses on the back had died a 
sudden and violent death, to make way for this 
new woman with the girlish curls and the coral 
nails; a brand new woman except for the 
thirteen stones, who appeared before them in 
all her glory, talking in her booming voice, the 
only other thmg about her that was not new. 

“Oh Charlie darling,” she exclaimed, 
holding out both her hands, “ I am perfectly 
delighted to see you; and you, Henry, how are 
you, my dear? How awfully sweet of you to 
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call in this informal way. I had told the room 
boy I was not at home to anybody, but I 
suppose the fool had completely forgotten my 
instructions when he brought you up. But I 
am so glad he did forget and you did not go 
away,— rd have been most terribly angry if 
you had. You are my best friends; never 
forget that I am always at home as far as you 
two are concerned. 

“Why! I was thinking of you only this 
morning. I was saying to myself: 'I need a 
couple of new hats and nobody but my dear 
Charlie will make them for me. In fact, I had 
gone as far as the telephone to ring you up,— 
and then I remembered you did not have a 
phone. Darling, you really must have one, it 
creates such a bad impression on the clients if 
they thmk you are too poor to afford it, they 
think you are no good at all, and rush off to a 
fool who doesn’t know a thing about his job, 
but has a place which looks grand and swell 
and all that. However, we’ll talk about it 
later— 

“Ah! here’s the tea at last. Boy, bring 
the table up to the wmdow and get some more 
cake for my friends. What would you like, 
Henry dear; cake or biscuits? I’ll make your 
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cup With my own hands: two lumps of sugar 
and very little milk. You see I have not 
forgotten. My worst enemy can never say that 
Ida Leman forgets her poor fnends when she 
has money. Make yourself quite at home; 
here’s a serviette for you Charlie. And now 
tell me eveiything about yourselves." 

There was obviously a third thing about 
her that was not neiv, — and that was the wav 
she talked. The torrents and floods of \vords 
came pouring out as of yore, though the subject 
of her conversation had changed and she no 
longer talked of hanging herself by the neck till 
she died; the old torrents and floods which had 
made Henry feel lilce an innocent unsuspecting 
man who gets up on a merry-go-round manipu- 
lated by an enl magician; a merry-go-round 
which never stops but goes on and on and on ; 
round and round and round, words, words 
and yet more words. 

She had begun to drink her tea and eat her 
cake. She would drink at least half a dozen 
cups, provided the hotel management was as 
generous as Charlie had been, and he knew from 
experience that the merry-go-round slowed 
down a bit when she was feedmg herself. 
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The Almighty be thanked for small mercies. 
Make the most of the brief respite for it will 
not last. Make the most of it and have a look 
at this new place, at the white cups and plates 
with the hotel monogram carved on them in 
gold letters, at the sofa with the big red roses 
on its blue cover, at the high backed chairs 
covered with the same red roses. 

Then look out of the window at the cars in 
the street, at the Burra Sahibs going home from 
work with their noses buried in the Evening 
News, at the smaller fry pushing and jostling 
each other to get into the enormous red 
buses \yhich are the pride of this city.— The 
P. and 0. offices where he had been in the 
morning were not far away from where he was 
sitting ; a short walk w^ould bring him to the 
pier where he had landed with all his dreams 
intact, from where he would take the boat next 
Friday with all of them shattered. And that 
was what Charlie was telling Mrs. Leman. 

“Henry is leaving India next Friday. 
He wanted to drop in and say goodbye, but I 
do hope we did not disturb you. You said just 
now that you were not at home to anybody. 
Fd hate to think we had put you to any 
inconvenience, even though we are old friends.” • 
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“Oh dear no”, she cried, “you did not 
disturb me at all. On the contrary, I am so 
sorry I kept you waiting. I had been to the 
hairdresser for a perm and had returned \rith a 
splitting headache a few minutes before you 
came. The heater in which they put your head 
to dry your hair is nothing more or less than 
an instrument of torture. I should have thought 
that with all the resources of modem science at 
their disposal, they would know how to dry?- a 
lady’s hair m a civilized manner. Take it from 
me, if men had to stick their heads mto that 
atrocious thing they would joUy well find out 
another way of doing it, and that before we were 
very much older. As it is of course, they don't 
care, — ^why should they ? 

“How do you like my curls?” she asked 
suddenly, looking at Henry like a coy school- 
girl through her imitation tortoise shell glasses. 
“Don’t you think they are awfully cute? I 
selected this style, insisted on it, though my 
hairdresser kept on showing me others. When 
he had finished and I defied him to prove I had 
been vTong, he admitted quite humbly that my 
taste was better than his You should really see 
him, both of you ; he is so handsome, with blue 
eyes and long curls , he looks hke a poet, like 
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Keats or Shelly —I always forget which of the 
two had longer hair,— but my little Italian is 
sweeter than both of them put together. 

"So you are sailing next Friday, are you, 
Henry dear^ What a coinadence' I am 
leaving too next week though not by the same 
line. ^Vhat’s your boat thQ ‘^Rajputam"lMmQ’s 
iht“B%ancama}w’\ the luxury Italian liner, you 
know. Everybody says the Lloyd Triestmo 
food is excellent, though this is the first time I'll 
be able to judge for myself. When I came out 
to India with that scoundrel, we took a P and 0 
boat, the ‘'Viceroy of India”, which is supposed 
to be one of their best. He used to spend his 
money quite freely in those days, the 
sneaking miser. Do you remember the way 
he scurried across the room in his pink pyjamas 
to write the cheque; and the way their eyes 
were popping out of their sockets? Oh dear, 
Oh dear, It's enough to make me die of laughing, 
even to think of it, 

"Yes, I am going back, alone. I am so 
glad I was never able to get my divorce, because 
I remain British and can go to England to help, 
if they need me. Tell me, do you really think 
there will be another War^ Why doesn't 
somebody shoot that wretched Bosche? Men 
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are no longer what they used to be, that's what 
I am always telling everybody I meet. But 
one thing is certain, war or no war, I am going 
oack to help in case they need me. We have 
been out here too long, Charlie , far away from 
home, far away from ever5d:hing that matters. 
You should try and get back too. They will 
need us if things go wrong; they will need all of 
us. I am so glad you are going back, Henry. 
Do have some more cake. I know you hke it 
a lot, so it's no use pretendmg you don’t ” 

It was twenty five minutes to five. They 
had been here for over half an hour and were 
miles away from the object of their visit,— miles 
and leagues away from it. 

Charlie looked at Henry who looked 
resolutely out of the window. He had obliged 
him quite enough by coming here at all, by 
consentmg to be caught once again in the old 
floods and torrents from which he had thought 
to have been released for ever. 

If Charhe wanted the money he could ask 
for it himself. She seemed to be in high spirits 
and might, if tactfully approached, give half 
the amount needed for the Mass. Anyway, it 
was none of his business. He did not believe 
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in saying Mass for the * dead and never wanted 
to hear of it again as long as he lived. Charlie 
might look at him as hard as he liked with those 
imploring bahy eyes of his, but he was certainly 
not going to ask any thing of a vulgar old 
woman who declared she did not forget her poor 
friends when she had money. This time his 
mind was quite made up , he definitely washed 
his hands of the whole affair. 

» - 

So Charlie, shamelessly abandoned by the 
ally on whom he had counted, ivent alone into 
the fray. 

It was high time he did, because Mrs Leman 
had opened her mouth to begin another sentence, 
had already begun it w’hen he interrupted her 
quite rudely, — he who was always so 
scrupulously polite with ladies. It was 
unthinkable, the idea of Charlie interrupting a 
lady in the middle of a sentence, but then Mrs 
Leman was much more than a lady. She 
always made Henry think of the divinities who 
lived and quarrelled on the snowy peaks of 
Mount Olympus. She was certainly big 
enough to be one of them, and it was 
evident no mere mortal could ever talk 
in the way she did. When one came to thmk 
of it, it was not after all so surprising that 
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Charlie forgot his manners and interrupted her, 
just as she was asking him how he hked her 
new dress. 

"I am sure 5^ou remember the telegram 
about Coralie lying on my table when we 
returned with your cheque/' he began “Well, 
she died before we reached Panchgani. How 
dreadful it must be Ida, to die in a strange 
place when one is only thirty ! And like a 
fool I insisted on taking her husband with us, 
though Henry was dead against the idea from 
the very beginning. Do you know what the 
blackguard did ? When we reached Poona, he 
asked us to go first to the station and offered 
to stay behind with the coifin. While he was 
alone he opened it, stole her rmg and ran away, 
lea\nng us to wait for him in the rain and dark. 
We don’t know where he is now, and I hope 
for his sake and mme that I never set eyes on 
him again. 

“You know all about that nng, don’t you, 
Ida? The way we used to hear W through 
the partition bullying and worrying her to sell 
it, although he knew the poor girl was on the 
pomt of death. And I am sure you remember 
how she refused to give it to him, because she 
wanted to keep it with her, always,— while she 
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was alive and after she vras dead. She had 
Quite set her heart on it. but she did not have 
her way in the end. — ^she never did. 

But there was another thing on which she 
had set her heart too. She wanted verv much 
to have a Mass performed for her after she was 
dead. It was the last thing she had ever 
wanted, and it seems she won’t get even that, 
because there is no mone}* to pa}* for it. If I 
did not happen to be so completely broke for 
the rest of the month I’d willingly pay for it 
myself. Oh it’s nothing at all serious, but I 
could not possibh* spare so much just now, and 
I feel so Sony when I think of poor Coralie in 
her grave, without her ring, and now without 
her Mass.” 

At this point Charlie began to civ* whicn 
*vas not at all surprising since he always cried 
as easily as a nercous woman. But *.vhat was 
surprising, unbelievably so, was the fact that 
ilrs Leman was Giving with him. 

Hemy had seen her do that, onh* too 
often, but it had alviays been for herself. Xow. 
for the first time he saw her moved to tears 
because of some one else, — a woman l}ing in 
her grave vitho'ut her ring, and who would not 
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after all. have her Mass. The same woman she 
had always refused to visit ‘Respectable 
women like me don't visit the hkes of her,’ she 
had smffed. T wouldn’t dream of disturbmg 
the charming tete a tete,’ she had mocked. 

How he had hated her then i Hated and 
despised her, and now she was sobbing out her 
heart as Charlie unfolded before her the final 
frustration of that woman's life. She was a 
queer bird all right; he supposed all women 
were, in one way or another It was no use 
even trymg to understand them; they were 
more elusive than the Pimpernel himself. 

"Oh I am so sorry,” she exclaimed. “Poor 
gu-1! I had no idea she was as lU as all that, or 
I should have paid her a visit now and again 
when I had nothing better to do. 

“I am not at aU surpnsed that blackguard 
stole her ring, and you should’t be surprised 
either, since you know as well as I do how that 
scoundrel stole all my jewels. All men are the 
same: monsters, heartless selfish monsters, all 
of them... 

"Oh I don't mean you, Charlie,” she added 
hastily, "you are different, you know ; and I 
don’t mean you either, Henry dear. I have 
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known you only a few days, but the moment I 
set eyes on you I said to myself: " 'Ida Leman, 
the young person standing before you is a 
thorough gentleman*. Oh no, I am not referring 
to either of you but to all the others,— to my 
husband, to her husband, to everybody's 
husbands . it's a blessing you two are nobody's 
husbands, because they are all unmitigated 
brutes,— that's just what they are 

“What did you say the Mass would cost, 
Charlie^ Dear, dear that’s a tidy little sum, but 
I’ll give you a cheque the moment the boy has 
taken away the tray. Nobody shall ever say 
of Ida Leman that she was mean with the dead. 
Besides, I am a feminist and always believe one 
woman should stand up for another, even 
though it be a dead woman in her cof&n. The 
poor lamb shall have her Mass and rest in 
, peace, or I shall know the reason why...”f 

They remained with her for another half 
hour, then came out with their cheeks 
smarting from the violent kisses she had 
imprinted on all four of them. 

The moment they were on the road, Charlie 
dangled the cheque under Henry’s nose and 
chuckled. 
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“A neat ]ob, wasn’t it? Why! I got my 
cheque as easily as she got hers from her 
husband. Congratulate me, bid boy , I bet you 
wouldn’t have done it better, even though she 
was always so sweet on you. I always knew 
the best way of dealing with the big ones is to 
shed a few tears, because the bigger they are 
outside, the softer they are inside. Coralie 
shall have her Mass now, or I too shall know 
the reason why. ” 

"Good heaven’s man’’, cried Henry utterly 
aghast - "surely you don’t mean to tell me you 
were pretending all the time; that those tears 
you shed so copiously were sham tears, —surely 
you don’t mean to tell me that?’’ 


"Why shouldn’t I tell you that?” rephed 
Charlie in an aggrieved voice. "And please 
don t look at me as if I was an imposter. What 
a I did pretend? I did it for her. not for 

myself. You know that perfectly well, at 
least, I hope you do.” 


Everything m this place was getting more 
and rnore fantastic. Charhe who always cried 
M been pretening all the time, whde Mrs. 
tarn who never cried except for herself, had 
sobbed her heart out and signed the cheque, hie 
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a millionaire used to making munificent gifts 
every day of her life. 

“Am I standing on my head or on my 
feet,” asked Henry of nobody in particular 
as they got into the bus. 


CHAPTER XIII 


JT was a small room on the second floor of a 
building tucked away in the comer of a 
little cross lane behind Rampart Row, invisible 
to the people who got out of then* cars to buy 
the latest song hit from Roses, or who dropped 
into the Wayside Inn for a glass of beer or a 
cold drink. 

If these people had cared to enter the httle 
lanes hidden behind Rampart Row, they would 
have seen this particular building as they would 
have seen the others, so close to one another 
that it seemed two hands could meet across the 
dirty strips of lane which separated one from 
the other 

But few of them ever cared to go behind 
Rampart Row. When they had bought their 
music and had their drinks, they got back into 
their cars and drove back into the opposite 
direction, returning to their homes which were 
different from these homes, to their lives w'hich 
were different from these lives 

A gramaphone was playmg in the httle 
room on the second floor, and the grating of the 
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pin against the old record almost drowned the 
soft plaintive notes of the Hawaiian guitar. 
A pile of more old records were scattered pell 
mell on the floor and on the chair,— foxtrots, 
waltzes, quick steps— one or two songs by 
Caruso, a hymn sung by Alma Gluck. 

On the table in the middle of the room 
stood a half empty decanter and a couple of 
unwashed glasses. Near them lay an open 
packet of cigarettes, a plate with a few greasy 
potato chips, a bottle of Heinz Tomato Ketchup. 

A heavy curtain of blue velvet hung right 
across the only w'lndoiv in the room, because 
the man and the w'onian w’anted to hide them- 
selves from numberless pairs of curious eyes 
just across the street. 

The woman w^as sitting upright on the 
divan, her flaming red hair contrasting sharply 
with the blue of the curtain and the yellow of 
the silk. The man was lying down with his 
head in her lap and his arm round her waist. 

Now and again, she bent down and kissed 
him on the mouth. When she did that, he 
opened his eyes, clear and blue as those of a 
child and smiled at her. Then he closed them 
again, -and she w'ent on caressing his hair, 
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passing her stubby heavily ringed fingers over 
his broad forehead, his smooth cheeks, his 
strong young throat. 

The pin had now passed beyond the last 
groove of the old record, but the pair on the 
divan did not notice the harsh grating sound it 
made, or the radio behind the screen giving the 
news from London, or the shouting and 
quarrelling in the bar downstairs. They noticed 
none of these things, being lost in their thoughts, 
in each other, in the pleasure of being so close 
together. 

Suddenly the man opened his ej^es and 
asked. 

"Do you believe in curses, Lena? Do you 
think her accursed spint will be with me for 
ever, as she had said it would be if I took her 
ring from her? Tell me, do you believe that 
such things can happen ? Tell me." 

The woman saw the fear in the clear blue 
eyes, heard the trembhng urgency in the pure 
sweet voice, and laughed loudly. 

^^^lat a baby you are, my sweet. Of 
course I don’t believe that such things can 
toppen. These are stories old women teU to 
frighten naughty little children. But you are 
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a child, my pet, and always have been one ; 
that IS the reason I love you so much/’ 

When she said that, he smiled and kissed 
the red beads of the long necklace banging 
over her large breasts , but the feai remained 
in the clear blue eyes, and his voice when it 
spoke again was trembling still. 

" She was not an old woman, Lena. She 
was as young as I am, and the day I saw her 
for the first time in a pale blue dress with her 
hair brushed straight back from her forehead, 
she looked even younger than she was, like a 
frightened little child that has lost its mother.” 

“A frightened little child,” sneered the 
woman angrily. "Frightened because the 
gentleman friend had walked out and there was 
no one to pay the bills, frightened of the police, 
frightened of being kicked out, frightened you 
would not marry her. Poor little child ! She 
came to you straight from Mummy’s arms, 
didn't she? Sweet and pure, untouched by 
men, frightened and innocent. I do hope you 
did not frighten her too much with your 
rough handling, you big bad boy.” 

The man laughed. 
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“You are great, Lena. A fellow needs a 
girl like you when he is feeling down and out. 
I shall buy you that dress we saw yesterday 
at Ninette’s, the red one with the gold clasp; 
it will go so beautifully with your hair.” 

For a few seconds he was unable to speak 
because she choked him wuth kisses, then he 
boasted. 

"That was a neat 30b, Lena, — one of my 
best. I am not blowing my own trumpet, but 
I am ready to stand half a dozen neat pegs to 
anyone who proves he could have done /it 
better. 

“If It had been a question of foohng that 
imbecile of a hatmaker, I would not even talk 
about it,— he is made to be cheated. But to 
have fooled that high and mighty friend of 
his,— that was indeed worth the trouble. 

“I have told him about you, haven’t P” 
he went on. “A beggarly salesman who used 
to put on the airs of a milhonaire, treating me 
like the dirt beneath his feet. A good thing I 
did not see him often or I’d have knocked all 
the teeth out of his head— Do you know what 
I told him the first time I saw him? ‘Stay as 
long as you like’, I said. ‘Abduct her if you 
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have a mind to, though as one man to 
another, I warn you she will not be of much 
use m bed’ — That’s just what I told him, and 
do you know what he did^ He picked up 
his hat and walked out of the room, the fine 
gentleman. He did not seem to fancy 'my 
offer, since he was in such a hurry to be 
off.” 

The room was filled with laughter, the 
loud coarse laughter of the woman, the pure 
girlish laughter of the man. 

“A good thing he didn’t" she cried, rocking 
him m her arms. "He might have held his nose 
as high as the sky but he v'ould not have taken 
her without the ring. Tell me how you did it, 
my cherub, tell me ever}'thing about it. No, 
don’t move, — I like to have your head in my 
lap. And now I am waiting to hear your story.” 

"Oh, it was nothing much, nothing at all,” 
he .t^aid, sinking back with a contented sigh. 
"We had brought her down from Panchgani, 
the three of us. It was raining, raining all 
the time; rain and thunder, so that nobody 
could say a word. I did not talk, but I did 
some quick hard thinking as I sat rolled up at 
their feet, looking as quiet and innocent as a 
new born babe. 
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“Wken we reached Poona, my plans w^ere 
ready.” I said: ‘You two go first and take the 
chauffeur with you. I should like to be alone 
to have more space. I shall wait till one of 
you returns and then go myself. Please order 
a couple of pegs for me before leaving the 
waiting room. I’ll need them all right after 
this horrible day’. 

"I said only that, looking so quiet and 
innocent, and my word, weren't they -just 
taken in, both of them. They replied : ‘Thanks, 
Jean Jean, we won’t be long. We won’t 
forget to order the pegs, but you really must 
eat sometmg too. What would you hke for 
dinner ^ ' 

‘‘When I saw them walking arm in arm 
down the dark wet road, I laughed at their 
backs. I did not care at all about that stupid 
hat maker, but I tell you I was glad to get 
even with the other,— Holding his nose high 
in the air whenever he passed me on the 
stairs, turning it up at the cruel husband who 
ill-treated his poor little sick wife— Well, why 
didn't he take her when I offered her to him ? 
A fair straight offer, made as one man to 
another. Why didn’t he accept it if he felt 
so very sorry for her 7 
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"When they had disappeared, I opened 
the coffin, almost with my bare hands, the 
easiest thing m the world. In less than five 
minutes I had the ring in my pocket and had 
closed the lid, left it just as it had been, so 
that nobody could have guessed it had been 
tampered with.— An hour later, I was sleeping 
comfortably in a warm soft bed in one of the 
best rooms of the Poona Hotel, the ring hanging 
from a ribbon round my neck. Before I 
dropped off to sleep, I laughed again as I 
thought of those two ordering my pegs in the 
waiting room. I wonder what they said when 
they came back and discovered I had cleared 
out." 

"I wonder who paid for the pegs and for 
the dinner," cried the woman, shaking with 
laughter. "You are a cute one, my amco, and 
no mistake about it. No wonder you took 
them in; who would not be taken in by those 
blue eyes of yours, and that sweet honeyed 
voice that has been my doom 

I 

"How you must have laughed that night ' 
How you must have slept and dreamed of the 
glorious times before us* We deserve them, my 
darling, because we have waited a very long 
time for her to die. How frightened I was at 
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times, thinking she would win m the end and 
take the nng with her' Three thousand rupees 
m a cof&n, in a grave. Why' it would have 
been a sin against the Lord. But she did not 
win after all, my lamb. She did not — ^we 
did, we two.” 

"She did not win,” repeated the man, and 
his eyes were clouded again. "I do not know 
who has really won. I saw her that night as 
I had seen her so often m her bed, — ^and then 
in her bier. Her eyes were closed. She looked 
so quiet, so happy, hke a little child that has 
found its mother and is no longer afraid. 

Tf you take my rmg from me,’ she used 
to say, ‘my curse will follow you to the grave 
and beyond’ Her curse ' When I opened her 
coffin she must have known I was taking her 
nng,— the dead know everything. And yet she 
did not curse me but lay there with closed 
eyes hke a tired child gone to sleep. Why did she 
not curse me then, will she curse me now ? 
Tell me the truth Lena, will she curse me 
now 


“rU tell you the truth,” replied the 
woman . "the truth and nothing but the truth, 
and that is. you are a great, big baby and I 
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love you more and more every day. Now get 
up, my angel. I have to take my bath. You 
haven’t forgotten we are going to the Greens 
with Mane and her boy friend, have you, 
darling ? I'll be back in ten mmutes and then 
you may go in. But we must hurry, because 
we are late.” 




